
















































itastic—the greatest Atari 
lineup weVe seen get!../ 




“F-l’s™ more than a 
game . . . it’s like really 
driving.” 

“NIGHT DRIVER’S™ 
stickshift and 3 selectable 
tracks make it the most 
playable game of its kind.” 


“12 different 
tracks and 
faster action 
.. . SPRINT 
2™ is a sure 
winner for 
my locations.” 
" . . . some random com¬ 

ments from operators and 
distributors at the shows. 
“Atari people” turned 
players. 

F-l is new larger- 
than-life racing action. 

Unique solid-state 
projection optics puts 
the player literally on 
the track at speeds to 


s. loc 

A 

ATARI 

Innovative 

leisure 


190 MPH. Extended 
play and an avail¬ 
able custom chassis 
are some of F-l’s 
profit making options. 

NIGHT DRIVER 
is one of our solid- 
state micro- processor 
controlled games. 

You saw many 
versions at the shows, 
but ours was the 
only one with three 
player- selectable 
tracks (3 more for 
the operator), realistic 
gear shift and built- 
in self test program. 

SPRINT 2 gives 
players the option of 
■p selecting 12 different 
tracks. It’s like 12 
games in one. Faster turning 
and acceleration, adjustable 
extended play and built-in 
self test program keep the 
quarters coming. 

Sprint 8™, a newer, faster 
offspring of the famous Indy 
800™. 8 colored cars, larger 
video image, proven cir¬ 
cuitry, 3 player-selectable 
tracks and built-in self-test 
feature makes the hot one 
even hotter. 

And F-l, Sprint 2, and 
Night Driver were not only 
hits at the shows, they were 
instant hits when they were 
location tested before the 
shows. 

Get in on the action 
profits. Call your action 
Atari distributor today or 
contact us at Atari Inc., 
1265 Borregas Ave., 
Sunnyvale, CA 94086 
(408) 734-5310. 


Atari People. We’re plaging your game. 














CHANGE 
TO ROWE 
FOR THE 
SAKE OF 
CHANGE 


With coinage being the life-blood of the 
vending and coin-op amusement industries, 
Rowe’s full line of bill and coin changing 
equipment is vital to merchandising for full 
profitability. 

Rowe pioneered and developed bill changers 
and has more experience in the field than 
any other manufacturer. There is a model 
for any type location, plus ticket vendors, 
plus token vendors, as well as bill acceptors 
for special adaptations. 

Change to Rowe, the leader. 

Series 9A bill changers feature three hopper-fed coin dispensers 
and an easily accessible bill stacker beneath the bill acceptor. 
Programming switches with clearly marked instructions are 
conveniently located in the locked storage compartment. All 
have Monitor Burglar Alarm. 


Model BC-9A 
Bill & Coin Changer 

Easy to operate, changes 
US dollar bills, halves or 
quarters in less than 5 
seconds. Rejects slugs and 
bogus bills. Standard 
change capacity from $500 
to $1,000 depending on 
change combination. Up to 
$1,500 with special 
programming. 




Model BC-9A-15T 
Token Vendor 

Vends tokens for 
buses, toll gates, 
whatever. 

Accepts valid US 
$1 or $5 bills and 
gives tokens and 
change. Hopper 
loading, bill stacker, 
burglar alarm. 


Model BC-9A-15Q 
Bill & Coin 
Changer 

Accurately differ¬ 
entiates between 
$1 and $5 bills, 
validates and gives 
correct change for 
either in quarters. 
Capacity $525 in 
each of 3 hoppers. 


Model BC-8E 
Bill Changer 

Validates and 
changes US dollar 
bills, rejects bogus 
bills. Capacity 
$300; higher 
capacity available. 
Wall or pedestal 
mount. 


Rowe international, inc. 

A SUBSIDIARY OF TRIANGLE INDUSTRIES. INC 

78 TBOY KILLS »0„ WHIPOANY, TM. J. 07981, TCl_. (BOY] 887-0400, CABLE: ROVE MO 




Model BC-9A-12 
Bill & Coin 
Changer 

Accurately differ¬ 
entiates between 
$1 and $2 bills, 
validates and gives 
correct change 
for either. Also 
gives change 
for quarters. 
Programmable 
combinations. 
Capacity up to 
$1,000 or more. 



Model BC-8 Bill 
& Coin Changer 

Changes $1 bills, 
halves, quarters. 
Similar in 
appearance and 
size to BC-9A but 
uses replaceable 
magazine instead 
of coin hoppers. 
Burglar alarm, bill 
stacker, locked 
base compartment. 
Capacity up to 
$875. 



Model 650-2 
Ticket Vendor 

Self merchandiser 
that can sell up to 
600 tickets per 
hour. Eliminates 
delays at counters 
and checkouts. 
Accepts US dollar 
bills and quarters. 
Two price 
selections. Burglar 
alarm, bill stacker, 
locked base 
cabinet. 












Your customers 

deserve the best, don’t settle for less. 
Hear it for yourself, 

see it for yourself and get it for yourself 


For further details contact us at booth No. 6, 

MOA Chicago, or 

Bert B. Davidson, Chicago, Telephone: (312)-7875016 
World Distributors: 

LOEWEN-AUTOMATEN • Bingen/Rhein • Germany 
Telephone: (6721)-15202 ■ Telex: 4-2222 
Cables: LOEWENAUTOMAT Binqen/Rhein 
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from the editor _ 

The MO A convention and trade show for 1976 is history. As expected 
another attendance record was set. Operators, manufacturers and distributors 
from virtually every corner of the globe flocked to Chicago last month to take 
in the show, renew old acquaintances and enjoy the many pleasures the city 
of Chicago itself has to offer. 

At the show were all the shiny new phonographs for the coming year. 
It is only fitting then that a portion of this issue as well as its cover be 
dedicated to them.Those of you who operate phonographs will find this extensive 
look at the new equipment both interesting and useful. 

But the big story at the MOA this year was all the new games that 
made their appearances. For the benefit of the thousands of operators who 
were not able to attend the show, we have again this year reviewed the new 
games that highlighted the event. Relying heavily upon my operating and 
distributing background, I took to the convention floor one day and sought 
out the new games there. I experienced them first-hand, from the vantage 
points of both a player and of an operator. The resulting report, “Play Meter 
Plays the New Games, Vol. II,” attempts to describe the new games while at 
the same time rendering an honest evaluation of each. Considering the tremendous 
amount of new equipment now on the market, the article should help somewhat 
in clearing the air and providing you, the operator, with perhaps a bit more insight 
when considering the purchase of new equipment. 

My cohort Roger Sharpe pursued his assignment of covering the new pinballs 
with his usual vigor. There were so many new pinballs at this year’s show — 
Roger counted over twenty—that only a portion of them could be reviewed 
in this month’s installment of “Critic’s Corner.” The balance will be discussed 
in future installments. 

Managing Editor Rick Dietrich set out to cover MOA’s one and only seminar 
and reports on that also in this issue. In keeping with the phonograph theme 
of the issue, Rick also shares his findings about today’s operator. His report 
brings you up to date with regard to operational methods. A large part 
of this month’s Coinman interview, with Baltimore operator Ray Pasziewicz, 
is also dedicated to jukebox operation. 

Also in this issue, our resident humorist, operator Dick Welu takes a 
tongue-in-cheek look at the MOA show. His series of humorous notes gives a 
picture of the lighter side of the convention and is bound to get at least a chuckle 
from you, whether you were there or not. 

In all I think we’ve put together another good issue for you this month. 

I hope you enjoy particularly both the extensive coverage of the MOA show 
and our special phonograph section. 

As the year comes to a close and yet another volume of Play Meter is 
completed, I would like to take this opportunity to thank all of you out there 
who made the first two years of Play Meter possible. To our ever increasing 
number of paid subscribers we will always owe a great debt. Your loyalty and 
support have enabled us to survive in a market where advertisers are few and 
far between. To those that do honor us with their advertising, in particular 
those that advertise monthly —Bally, Midway, Rock-Ola, Atari, Rowe, Henry W.T. 
Mali, Suzo, International Billiards, Advance Distributing Co. and Imperial 
Billiards —we owe a special thanks. Together you have made possible the fulfillment 
of a dream that many said was an impossible one. Thanks to your support and 
confidence, a viable, meaningful, useful and informative publication dedicated 
exclusively to the amusement machine industry has indeed become a reality. 

From all of us at Play Meter to all of you, subscribers and advertisers 
alike, we extend our warmest thanks and best wishes for a joyous Christmas 
season and a prosperous New Year. 

1 Sincerely, 

Ralph C. Lally II, 
Publisher & Editor 
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■ 1 or 2 Player Game 

■ As A One Player Game, Player 
Is Challenged By The Computer 

■ Over A MILLION Patterns 

■ Proven Midway Micro-Processor 
Logic Cards 

■ Adjustable Time Feature 

■ 23" Solid State T.V. Monitor 

■ Cabinet Size: 26 V 2 (67cm) wide 
64V2 (164cm) high 24 (61cm) deep 

■ Weight: 220 lbs. 

■ Available in Cocktail Table 








































Need Exposure? 



if you are a 


manufacturer , distributor , 
supplier or jobber , 

read on... 


Do you wish more people knew about your products or services? 
If you fill out the questionnaire on the tear-out card opposite, more 
music and games people than ever before will know about you and 
want to know more. The questionnaire is one of the ways P/ay 
Meter is gathering information for its upcoming industry-wide 
directory and yearbook. Manufacturers, distributors, suppliers and 
jobbers who want the exposure that is vital to their success will 
want to appear in the P/ay Meter Directory, coming soon to our 
readers. 
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Atlantic City to Get Casino Gambling 


New Jersey voters have approved 
a proposal to allow casino gambling 
in Atlantic City, N.J. The proposal 
which passed by a margin of about 
4-3 opens the way for the now-dying 
resort to become "The Las Vegas of 
the East." 

Two years ago voters rejected a 
proposal that would allow casino 
gambling throughout the state on a 
local option basis, but they went 
along with this year's proposal 
allowing for casino gambling in 
Atlantic City only. 

The city, once a playground for 
the Eastern rich has been long in 
decline. The population has shrunk 
and many of the grand hotels are 
boarded up. It is "a desolate city," in 
the words of its own Mayor, Joseph 
Lazarow. 

Business and civic leaders are 
eager to see if casino gambling will 
change that and they wagered $1 
million in advertising and campaign 
expenses that it will. Atlantic City 
leaders envision at least six Euro- 
pean-style casinos bringing in 3 
million tourists annually. The state 
stands to be richer by $30 million by 
1985 according to their projections. 

The principal opposition to the 
proposal came from the New Jersey 
Council of Churches who apparently 
feared an influx of gambling addicts 
and organized crime. They had only 
$12,000 in campaign "betting 
money," however. So Atlantic City 
becomes the nation's first legal 
casino-gambling resort east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The passage of the proposal has 
the resort city celebrating as if it had 
already hit the jackpot. But New 


Jersey Gov. Brendan Byrne struck a 
cautious note, saying he considers 
careful supervision of the gambling- 
to-be more important than setting up 
for it quickly. 

While Atlantic Citians celebrated 
with large hotel parties and free 
drinks at many bars, while Mayor 
Lazarow was predicting the city's 
"once again becoming the greatest 
seashore resort in the world," Byrne 
was telling a news conference that 
the state would move cautiously. 
The legislature must still pass mea¬ 
sures to regulate the new industry, 
he said. Promoters also urge 
caution and indicated that it would 
probably be at least a year before the 
gambling started. 

But despite the governor's cau¬ 
tion and the warnings of Albert A. 
Marks, Jr., an investment banker 


and chief executive officer of the 
Miss America Contest, and odds- 
maker Jimmy "The Greek" Snyder, 
investors are definitely interested. 
Marks said he hoped residents will 
"keep their heads and not think that 
Utopia will arrive overnight." Sny¬ 
der was quoted by the AP as saying, 
"The chances of it being a success¬ 
ful venture—you can't really make 
odds on it." In his remarks to the 
wire service, Snyder appeared to 
tend toward pessimism, however. 

Still Resorts International, a North 
Miami, Fla. company that owns a 
gambling casino in The Bahamas, 
has announced that it would go 
ahead with its plans to renovate the 
1,000-room Chalfonte Haddon Hall 
Hotel on the Boardwalk. Also, it 
plans to build and equity large motel 
near the famous Steel Pier. 


Coinman Elected Senator 


A member of the coin industry for 
twenty-three years, Edward Zorinsky 
is now Senator-elect from the state 
of Nebraska. Zorinsky, a Democrat 
and Mayor of Omaha, defeated John 
Y. McCollister for the seat currently 
held by retiring Republican Roman 
Hruska. Hruska has been in the 
Senate since 1934. 

Zorinsky polled 53 per cent of the 
vote to defeat his Republican oppon¬ 
ent in what is normally a Republican 
state. The final totals showed 
197,434 votes for the Omaha mayor 
to 171,881 votes for his opponent. 

Play Meter was unable to contact 
Zorinsky directly but did manage to 
talk to his son Barry of H.Z. Vending 


& Sales Co. of Omaha. Barry was 
naturally pleased with the results of 
what he called "a very tough 
campaign," one that involved "an 
enormous amount of travelling" for 
his father. The new Senator would 
certainly agree with his son's assess¬ 
ment. The Omaha World Herald 
quotes Zorinsky as saying about the 
election, "I worked as hard as any 
individual possibly can." 

Prior to being elected Mayor of 
Omaha in 1972, Zorinsky served for 
four years on the Omaha Public 
Power Commission. The Senate 
race marked his first attempt at 
seeking statewide office. 
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ANOTHER NEW 
SUBSCRIBER SERVICE 

More Than A Newsletter 
More Than Record Charts 

UPDATE HAS IT ALL 

☆ Late Breaking News 

☆ More Service Tips 

☆ Music Charts 

☆ Pick Hit Service 

☆ Programming Articles 

☆ Music News 

☆ Equipment Reviews 

☆ Free Classified 


Don't Be Left Out 
Subscribe Now 


Enter your paid sub¬ 
scription now and you too 
will begin receiving Up¬ 
date every month betwe¬ 
en your issues of Play 
Meter. Cash in on this new 
subscriber service by 
sending your subscription 
now. You wont want to 
miss a single issue. Simply 
fill out the coupon at right 
or fill out the easy-to-use, 
self-addressed, stamped 
subscription card located 
between pages 8 and 11. 


Yes! Enter my subscription to Play Meter. I understand that the 
subscription fee of $20 entitles me to receive both Play Meter and 
Update on a regular monthly basis. Enclosed is my check or money 
order (Do not send cash.) for a year’s (26 issues) subscription. 

Company Name_ 

Company Representative 

Street__ 

City_ 

State_ 

Zip Code _ 

Phone _ 


MAIL TO: Play Meter, P.O. Box 24170, New Orleans, LA 70184 






Bell-Fruit, the leading United Kingdom 
manufacturer and exporter of fruit machines 
are pleased to present their PATHFINDER' bench 
model and MULTIPLIER DE LUXE'upright model. 


Bell-Fruit 


Sales Division, 263 Putney Bridge Road, London S.W.15 
Tel: 01-788 8183, Telex: 917175, Cables: Bell-Sales London 







































Ducking the Disco 


The disco- from the French discotheque meaning 
“record library,” has become an important enough 
part of the American entertainment industry to 
rate feature coverage in Newsweek magazine. 

A bosomy girl and handsome, broad-shouldered 
fellow hustle out at the reader from the cover of the 
November 8 issue. The issue’s cover story, entitled 
“The Disco Whirl” or “Get Up and Boogie,” is an 
attempt by general editor Maureen Orth—with the 
help of reporters Betsy Carter and Lisa Witman—to 
explain the new discomania, “one of the biggest 
entertainment phenomena of the ’70s.” 

“Discos are opening,” Newsweek tells us, “in 
everything from Holiday Inns and Hilton Hotels to 
rural potato barns and Bloomingdale’s basement. 
There are kiddie discos, senior-citizen discos, 
roller-skating discos and discos on wheels, which 
carry their canned music and lights to suburbia. 
Disco franchisers talk about becoming ‘the 
McDonald’s of the entertainment business.’ ” 

The discos have had a profound effect on the pop 
music industry, almost forcing it to come up with a 
special disco sound to satisfy the vast new market. 
They have helped launch the careers of the like of 
Barry White, Gloria Gay nor, Donna Summer, and 
the Silver Convention. Disco tunes are all over the 
charts. 

Sound and light technologists, the fellows who, 
with that new breed, the disco deejay, create the 
environment for the hustling and boogie-ing, 
programming moods and minds, have also profited 
immensely. 

Is the whole thing a fad, or will it last? 
Newsweek's Orth and company don’t answer that 


question though they do point out that money 
continues to be invested. But even if it is a fad, in 
the meanwhile, discos are taking people, particular¬ 
ly young people, out of the bars and into their own 
form of madness, and that can’t be good for the 
operator who has his jukeboxes in bar locations. 

What can he do to combat this discomania? Some 
radio stations have gone to all-disco formats, but we 
don’t suggest that for the jukebox operator. The 
people that want to listen to disco music exclusively 
are in the discos. 

There remains, however, a bar clientele, dif¬ 
ferent from the disco clientele and different from 
bar to bar. Primary, of course, is programming the 
phono in each location so that it contains the kind of 
music that is going to appeal to the clientele of that 
location. 

But there’s also the matter of sound. Part of the 
disco’s appeal is its immensely impressive sound 
system, and sound is also why a number of bars are 
going to a mini-disco format, buying and operating 
their own sound equipment. As advanced in 
technology and design, as improved in their sound 
as they are, the new jukeboxes cannot match the 
sound of the expensive disco sound system. Not 
without help anyway. If the operator can, by 
adding speakers and properly locating them, 
upgrade his sound, it is all to his advantage. 

He must remember that he has equipment with 
two distinct advantages over the “disco system.” 
He has a machine that allows the customer to select 
the tune he wants to hear when he wants to hear jt. 
And he has a machine that can produce tangible 
revenue for the location as well as himself. 
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Conversation with 
Baltimore Operator 
Ray Pasziewicz 


Ray Pasziewicz has been in the coin machine 
business since 1948, when he started in a very small 
way with one peanut machine and one bubble gum 
machine in his own confectionery and grocery store 
in east Baltimore. And the machines did very well. 

As a result, ” he told us, “/ purchased more 
machines and acquired other locations in the area. ” 
And Ray's younger brother Burt joined him in 
the business. “As a matter of fact, "he went on, “he 
was fifteen years old when we started out. He 
would come to my grocery store after school and 
take care of things while I was out on the route. ” 
Soon Burt was doing a large part of the service 
work in the back of the store between customers. 

The brothers eventually acquired some pinball 
machines and jukeboxes and decided to go into the 
coin machine business on a full-time basis, first as 
Pasziewicz Bros. Coin Machine Service then when 
they went into food vending as Columbia Vending 
Service. Columbia is now a large and bustling 
enterprise. 

Ray and wife Josie have six children and two 
grandchildren. Oldest son Tommy is in bulk 
vending, operating some 3000 machines in Balti¬ 
more under the name of Cardinal Novelty and 
Distributing Co. His daughter Joyce, 21, heads up 
the money room for Columbia Vending and his other 
daughter Denise works in the office. Another son, 
Tony, 17, works in the service department after 
school. He’s very interested in electronics and his 
proud father expects him to join the business after 
he completes his education. 

Ray likes to hunt and to fish. “I manage to go 
deep sea fishing at least once or twice a year, " he 




“I’m opposed to quad sound at this time—we can’t 
get records for quad boxes—and to ask 25 cents a 
pop for a record for quad, it’s a lot of money.” 

told Play Meter. “Last year I was with a couple of 
fellows and we landed nine sailfish down in 
Panama.” He’s involved in some real estate 
dealings and with partners controls close to 1000 
acres of ground in Pennsylvania. There they have 
their own hunting grounds. “Between fishing and 
hunting I get my share in, "Ray told us. 

Ray is a member of the local Exchange Club and 
the Knights of Columbus. He belongs to quite a few 
hunting clubs, the Better Business Bureau of 
Baltimore, and, as far as the industry is concerned, 
is a member of both MOA and NAMA. 

Columbia is a big organization now, but it has 
only become big in the last five or six years. For a 
long time the Pasziewicz brothers worked hard day 
and night. “Anybody that knows us, " Ray told us, 
“knows that we well deserve what we have because 
we are two hard-working boys. ” Since this is our 
phonograph issue, we begin our interview by 
asking Ray about his earliest involvement in the 
music end of the business. 

PLAY METER: So, tell us what happened after you 
purchased this Wurlitzer 1015. Was that the start 
of your venture into the music end of the business? 
PASZIEWICZ: Yes, that goes back to about 1958. 
PLAY METER: So you were operating music, 
games and bulk vending. 

PASZIEWICZ: No. We only kept the bulk vending 
for about two or three years. And then I sold my 
store after six years. For six years I’d been doing 
both, but then I got out of the store business. We 
decided we were going to stay in the pinball 
machine business, the jukeboxes, and so we ground 



our nose pretty hard—we solicited and worked 
hard and gained a lot of new locations for 
ourselves. We did our own service work, our own 
installation work and our own collecting. Many 
times I was at a location two or three times a day 
whether it’d be service or collecting or moving 
equipment or whatever it might be needed doing. So 
we were in personal contact with all of our locations 
for quite a few years; you know, I was there all the 
time. 

PLAY METER: Do you still maintain personal 
contact? 

PASZIEWICZ: Quite a bit, yes. I don’t collect any 
more, I don’t do any service work, but if anybody 
calls, I’m always here to answer the phone. We do 
have all our cars and trucks on two-way radio. We 
maintain a fleet of cars and trucks totalling about 80 

» units right now. Our dispatcher does a very good 

job. She tells the guys where to go because she 
knows which locations are the most important, 

i which ones have one or two or three or more 

machines in them. Of course, we try to get service 
within the hour but before two or three hours at the 
most. It’s hard to do, but we try. 

PLAY METER: Do your field servicemen carry a 
lot of spare parts with them? 

PASZIEWICZ: Yes. All of our cars are equipped 
with parts. Talking about parts, we have a parts 
room upstairs here, about 2000 square feet, and we 
have one man in there all day to give out the parts 
to the servicemen. If they want a new coil, for 
example, they give him the old one in return. So he 
inventories everything, and in his spare time, he 
works on coin mechanisms and slots—cleans them 
up—and whatever else he can do, stripping down 
old machines for parts and the like. 

PLAY METER: How big is your organization then? 
PASZIEWICZ: Well, we employ about 130 people 
at the present time. We’re operating in Hagarstown 
which is in the western part of Maryland, and we 
have a branch office in Hagarstown which takes 
care of business in West Virginia, Virginia and 

* Pennsylvania. And we just opened up another 
branch on the eastern shore. We’re operating 
machines in Ocean City and along the coastline 

* there from Dover, Delaware right on down. So 
actually we’re in five states right now. 

PLAY METER: And you’re still growing, I would 
imagine. 

PASZIEWICZ: Oh yes. And we’re still working 
five, six, seven days a week. If I’m in town I’ll put in 
at least ten, twelve, thirteen hours a day here in the 
office. But now, when I want to, I can pack my bags 
and take a trip for a week without any real 
problems. It makes it nice. 

PLAY METER: You have capable people, I’m sure. 
PASZIEWICZ: Yes. We’re departmentalized now. 
We have a music and games division, a cigarette 
division, vending division—hot and cold drinks—an 
office coffee division, and then our companies in 
western Maryland and along the eastern shore. 
And we have monthly meetings with our depart¬ 
ment heads. I have morning meetings with my sales 
crew—we have about 3 or 4 salesmen in the street. 
PLAY METER: They solicit locations? 
PASZIEWICZ: Yes, they take care of old accounts 


and get new accounts. 

PLAY METER: How many pieces do you operate 
now, total—I’m talking about music and games? 
PASZIEWICZ: Six hundred music, four hundred 
pool tables, then the games. I guess I can say 
honestly over 1500 pieces. 

PLAY METER: And you do operate full-line 
vending. 

PASZIEWICZ: Oh yes. We have about 1600 
cigarette machines on location. Cigarettes work out 
very nicely, but the problem with cigarettes today 
is that the spread is so great that people are buying 
their own machines, and that hurts. 

PLAY METER: Which do you find more profitable, 
operating vending equipment or operating amuse¬ 
ment equipment? 

PASZIEWICZ: Vending I’m not too fond of. We do 
like the cigarette part of the vending business, but 
I’m not too fond of the rest of it. Games are a little 
bit more profitable than vending. We have a good 
area for games here in Baltimore and the state of 
Maryland. 

PLAY METER: What did you think of this year’s 
MOA show? 

PASZIEWICZ: A real nice show. There were a few 
pieces there I especially liked: for example, the new 
piece by Gremlin, Blockade. 

PLAY METER: What especially did you like about 
it? 

PASZIEWICZ: It was competitive. I stood there 
and played it for a long time and I was excited over 
it. Usually when I’ve played a game once or twice I 
can almost determine whether it’s going to make 
any money or not. 

PLAY METER: You think that’s a good piece then. 

(continued, on page 16) 
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( continued from paqe 15) 

PASZIEWICZ: Yes, and I thought Gunfight was a 
good piece. Seawolf is another hot piece that we 
have already. 

PLAY METER: What else did you see at the show 
that caught your interest? 

PASZIEWICZ: Well, F-l was a nice game but too 
big, and it cost a lot of money. Otherwise there 
wasn’t really too much there. We do like the Valley 
pool table the best among the tables. 

PLAY METER: Did you go to the seminar? 
PASZIEWICZ: Yes. 

PLAY METER: What were your impressions of 
that? 

PASZIEWICZ: I thought it was educational. There 
certainly is a lot more to be desired in the industry 
as far as picking up mechanics and teaching 
mechanics is concerned. It’s hard to find mechanics 
in any state and there should be a program 
somewhere that would make more mechanics 
available. We are anticipating the first of the year 
taking one of our top men here in the shop and 
having him teach. Whoever wants to learn pinballs 
and such, they would be able to come here, after 
work in the evening a couple of nights a week, and 
sit in while our top mechanic went over the 
machines. You know, you don’t have to be an 
electronics wizard to fix a pinball machine. As long 
as a man has a little bit upstairs and wants to learn, 
if he applies himself, he can learn it—believe me. I 
have a son seventeen years old that works back 
here after school and he’s really coming on strong. 
He’s really learning things. 

PLAY METER: What about the new phonographs? 
How did you like the new phonos? 

PASZIEWICZ: Well, we actually got to see the new 
boxes before the show—they were out. For many 
years, we’ve been operating the AMI and Rock-Ola 
boxes, but I just purchased 25 new Seeburgs. It 
made our distributor very happy. 

PLAY METER: I bet it did. Does that mean you’re 
not going to buy any AMI’s or Rock-Olas? 
PASZIEWICZ: Well, we’re going to buy AMIs— 
we’re buying them along with the Seeburgs. 
Rock-Ola had a pretty bad box last year, as far as 
I’m concerned, so I didn’t buy any this year. I didn’t 
like the top piece or the way the speakers were set 
up. 

PLAY METER: I think they’ve solved those 
problems though. 

PASZIEWICZ: No doubt, and I may still get into 
operating some new Rock-Olas as well. 

PLAY METER: But as it stands, you operate all 
three? 

PASZIEWICZ: Yes. We even have some old 
Wurlitzers still around. Plus we have this German 
box, the Century 21. 

PLAY METER: Five different models then. Does 
that pose any problem for your service people? 
PASZIEWICZ: Well, the mechanics aren’t too 
happy with it. Certain mechanics prefer to work on 
Seeburg boxes while others like AMI boxes—we 
have more AMI than anything else. But I feel that if 
you have an AMI in a location for two or three 
years, you can always switch to a Seeburg and it’ll 
make a world of difference. Or vice yersa. The 


boxes are entirely different. You have to keep 
changing things around, you know, keep things 
fresh. 

PLAY METER: How often do you change? 
PASZIEWICZ: In top locations we’ll change the box 
every year. These twenty-five new Seeburgs will 
give me a hundred switches on my route. I’ll replace 
the first twenty-five with them and work down 
from there. It takes a lot of time and work to do 
this, but it’s well worth it. 

PLAY METER: Because that means 100 locations 
are getting a new box. 

PASZIEWICZ: And still that’s only about one-fifth 
of the whole operation—not really enough—but we 
can’t handle much more than that truthfully. We’re 
just not equipped to do it. 

PLAY METER: You mean in terms of labor? 
PASZIEWICZ: Right. And we’re operating four or 
five big hauling trucks to move our equipment 
around. That means three crews of men moving 
equipment all day long—that’s all they do. 

PLAY METER: How did you arrive at that figure, 
twenty-five? Are these the locations making over 
$100 a week? 

PASZIEWICZ: Well, we probably have fifty that do 
that, but twenty-five boxes are enough to get 
started with. We’re forever changing equipment— 
that’s a big part of the operation. We’re in the 
moving business. 

We check very carefully collections for each 
location—we know what a location should be doing 
in a week—and if there’s any discrepancy where a 
location drops off, right there and then we say to 
ourselves, “Well, what happened?” Right there 
we’re on top of it, and we make a memo to 
ourselves, maybe to change a piece of equipment 
that’s not working properly or that they’re tired of. 
Immediately we put it on our list, and we pull the 
machine out the next day. 

PLAY METER: It sounds like you have quite an 
efficient operation. 

PASZIEWICZ: Well, we try to keep it that way. 
Otherwise we wouldn’t have grown as fast as we 
did. 

PLAY METER: While we’re talking along these 
lines: how would you evaluate the present state of 
the music part of our industry? 

PASZIEWICZ: Well, I think it’s still going as 
strong as ever. Of course. I’m opposed to the quad 
sound at this time—we can’t get records for quad 
boxes—and to ask 25 cents a pop for a record for 
quad, it’s a lot of money. Here in Baltimore we’ve 
been a nickel town for many years and in our boxes 
we give two for a quarter even three for a quarter 
in some of our lower class locations. We feel that if 
the people are happy with the pricing of the 
machines, then they’ll spend more time in the 
establishment, and if they can drop a quarter in a 
machine and hear two or three selections, they may 
drop some money in other machines while they’re 
there. If you try to rack them with a high price, 
they’ll say, “To hell with this guy; let’s get out of 
here.” We like the volume; so does the location. 
PLAY METER: What about this trend that we’ve 
noticed of bars and nightclubs going to their own 
sound systems. Has this affected you in any way? 



PASZIEWICZ: Usually this takes place in the 
evening part of the bar business, and the boxes still 
operate during the day. It’s a night-time thing. 
PLAY METER: But they do turn your jukebox off? 
PASZIEWICZ: Yes, and it hurts a little bit, but 
overall it’s good for everybody, because it brings 
people in for the other machines. Here again, they’ll 
play the pool tables, the pinball machines, they’re 
buying cigarettes. You may lose it here, but you’ll 
pick it up over there. If there are people in the 
location, you’re going to make money. 

PLAY METER: So you’re not overly concerned 
about that? 

PASZIEWICZ: That’s the least of my worries. 
PLAY METER: And you feel that the phonograph 
market is on the upswing? 

PASZIEWICZ: It’s holding its own. 

PLAY METER: What about overall collections: 
have they been holding steady also? 
PASZIEWICZ: I’d say that we’ve had an exception¬ 
ally good summer. For what reason, I don’t know. I 
think with people being laid off of work and drawing 
unemployment, they’ve got money and they’ve 
certainly got time. We’ve had a real good summer. 
PLAY METER: Has it been good for games, too? 
PASZIEWICZ: Yes, in every direction. 

PLAY METER: What do you think the manufact¬ 
urers can do, so far as their phonographs are 
concerned, to help make things a little better for 
you? 

PASZIEWICZ: We don’t have any problems there. 
Every time we’ve asked to have an instructor come 
down or a chief engineer, they’re good friends with 


our mechanics and they’ve come through, which is a 
big help. There’s nothing more that I could ask for 
from the manufacturers really. 

PLAY METER: Then you find that the new phonos 
are very reliable and you’re pleased with them? 
PASZIEWICZ: Yes. They’re coming through real 
nice. Of course, they’re making them more cheaply 
all the time, but that’s to be expected, I guess. The 
workmanship isn’t what it should be in any of the 
new equipment, whether it be jukeboxes or pinball 
machines. We’re having more problems with our 
pingames than with our music. 

PLAY METER: We talked about pricing. You’re 
against 25 cent play and favor the standard two for 
a quarter pricing. 

PASZIEWICZ: Right. 

PLAY METER: What about commission arrange¬ 
ments: are you still stuck in that old fifty-fifty rut? 
PASZIEWICZ: Well. Yes and no. We like to get 
front money or a guarantee, the edge, if we can. 
PLAY METER: What’s your standard guarantee? 
PASZIEWICZ: We like to get $20 out of the box as 
our guarantee. But if the box in a location only 
makes $15, we don’t ask the location to put up $5. 
We just take it all up to twenty. If a box makes $22, 
for example, the location gets $2, we take $20. 
PLAY METER: You mentioned front money. What 
is your average here? 

PASZIEWICZ: Between five and ten dollars. Of 
course, when we put a new box in a location, if the 
location requests a new box, we’ll tell them, “Look 
this location doesn’t do that well. If you want a new 

( continued on page 58 ) 
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Texas State Launches Games Program 


Texas State Technical Institute's 
automatic merchandising program, 
in response to increasing popularity 
of video and electronic equipment, 
has initiated a course entitled. Music 
and Games Equipment. Program 
Chairman James Teele said it is the 
only course in the nation offered on 
a complete basis. Texas State 
Technical Institute is located in 
Waco, Texas. 

Music and games is a self-paced, 
open-ended course, meaning stu¬ 
dents can enter whenever they like 
during the school year. The number 
of hours required in class each week 
vary from one to thirty, Teele said, 
depending on the individual's 
needs. 

Course curriculum is designed to 
include all aspects of the music and 
games industry, with emphasis 
placed on digital troubleshooting. 
Teele said students will learn to 
diagnose problems at the site, 
instead of wasting costly time 
transporting equipment back to the 
shop. 

There are three course sequences 
students may pursue: a four-quarter 
program structured especially for 
outside machanics, a five-quarter 
sequence for inside shop mechanics 
who want to . learn more about 
digital repair and a seven-quarter 
program designed to train technician 
level repairmen for large scale music 
and games operations. 

An eight-man advisory committe, 
comprised of video and electronic 
equipment mechanics, has been 
organized by Teele to provide 
direction for the program and help 
keep course curricula abreast with 
innovations in the field. 

Committee members represent 
numerous vending and game manu¬ 
facturers including Seeburg, Rowe, 
United Manufactors, Bally, Allied, 
Nutting and Atari. 

All music and game equipment 
used for training has been donated 
by committee members. Donated 
to the program so far have been 40 
late model cigaret machines, two 
shufflealleys, one pinball, five video 
games, two jukeboxes, a bill valida¬ 
tor and several service manuals. 


Teele said there still is a need for 
late model equipment such as 
Rockola, AMI and NSM jukeboxes, 
video game boards, and Williams 


Pinball Banned 
in Palo Alto 

There will be no new pinball 
machines in Palo Alto, Cal. for the 
next six months. Installation of the 
machies has been banned by an 
ordinance passed October 26 on a 5 
to 3 vote of the Palo Alto City 
Council. The prohibition is sched¬ 
uled to begin December 8. 

Councilman John Berwald was 
quoted by the San Francisco Chroni¬ 
cle as saying that amusement 
arcades "have no place in a commu¬ 
nity such as Palo Alto." Berwald 
called arcades places of "filthy 
bestiality and absolute perversion," 
again according to the Chronicle. 

Play Meter has discovered, how¬ 
ever, that Berwald was misquoted 
and his remarks taken out of context 
by the San Francisco paper. A copy 
of the minutes of the October 
meeting, obtained from City Clerk 
Ann J. Tanner, show clearly that 
Berwald was referring to a particular 
bookstore selling x-rated comics 
when he talked about entering an 
establishment "to find the filthiest 
kinds of bestialities displayed, abso¬ 
lute perversion." 

Berwald told Play Meter that he 
didn't "see anything wrong with 


and Gottlieb pinball machines. 

Further information on the pro¬ 
gram may be oftained by calling 
area code (817) 799-3611 (ext. 520). 


pinball machines perse. Infact, I've 
played them. He did say that an 
arcade, previously open in Palo Alto 
but now closed, was "not a savory 
place," and that he feared 
its re-opening now the one¬ 
time proprietor was out of 
jail. 

The six-month ban on new 
machines ironically followed a repeal 
of the current Palo Alto ordinance 
banning pinball machines entirely. 
Police had refused to enforce the 
ban following court decisions over¬ 
turning similar ordinances elsewhere 
in California, and City Attorney 
Robert Booth had informed the 
council that the outright ban was 
probably unconstitutional. 

The present ordinance was 
later ammended. It calls for a 
"moratorium" on the installation of 
new machines above two per pre¬ 
mise. It allows those locations with 
pinball machines to keep the ones 
they have, and exacts a $5.00 per 
year per machine licensing fee. 

During the moratorium, the coun¬ 
cil plans to consider additional 
restrictions, including a higher li¬ 
censing fee. A proposal at the 
October 26 session to raise the 
annual license fee from $5.00 to 
$100.00 was rejected by the council. 

( continued on page 39) 
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The Show Is Over, 
They’ve All Gone Home 


The 1976 MOA convention and 
show, Expo 76, is history and in a 
sense the MOA is history as well. The 
convention saw a name change for 
the 28-year old organization from 
Music Operators of America to 
Amusement and Music Operators of 
America (AMOA). 

The first president of the organ¬ 
ization under its new name will be 
Garland B. Garrett, Sr. of Cape Fear 
Music Co. Wilmington, N.D. Other 
officers include First Vice President 
Don Van Brackel of A. Van Bracket & 
Sons, Defiance, Ohio; Corporate 
Secretary Wayne E. Hesch of A.H. 
Entertainers, Rolling Meadows, III.; 
and Treasurer Robert E. Nims of 
Lucky Coin, New Orleans, La. 

If this was the last MOA con¬ 
vention, it was also by far the largest. 
A total of 5,279 people attended the 
show an attendence increase of 28 
per cent over last year when 4,121 
attended. A new exhibition hall had 
to be opened. This year 108 
exhibitors showed in 260 booths. 
Last year the exhibitor figures 
showed 94 exhibitors showing in 226 
booths. 

The largest and probably the most 
exciting. A lot of business—in the 
form of actual orders for new 
equipment —took place at this year's 
show, indicating a healthy demand 
for good new games. The MOA (or 
AMOA) show increasingly has 
become —like the London A.T.E. 
and the IAAPA show (this year in 
New Orleans) —a business forum 
where a great deal of actual buying 
and selling takes place. This is a fairly 
recent development. 

There were definitely more oper¬ 
ators at the show than ever before 
and they were asking more (and 
more intelligent) questions than ever 
before. They wanted to see all of the 
new equipment and they showed 
great interest in comparing and 
evaluating that equipment and in 
comparing and evaluating their opin¬ 
ions with other operators. 

In terms of booth decorations, 
Atari and Dynamo both outdid 


themselves. Their exceptional 
booths could not but create good 
impressions among visitors from 
both within and without the indust¬ 
ry. (Exhibitors take note.) Also 
making a big impression at the show 
was C.C. Coach of Fun Games. His 
blinking head could be seen on the 
floor and in the lobby as he 
circulated, seeking out the ladies in 
particular. 

Too, the show demonstrated a 
definite orientation towards service. 
Besides Thursday's two-and-one- 
half hour seminar featuring talks by 
Dr. William Sexton, Bill Arkush and 
Cal Clifford (see page26), there were 
four service booths in constant 
ooeration on the exhibition floor. 
These were manned by representa¬ 
tives of Kurz-Kasch, Kush n' Stuff, 
Cal's Coin College and the Pocket 
Billiards Association of America. 
And there were the great masses of 
technical information supplied by the 
manufacturers themselves. 

As usual in recent years, the show 
had an international flavor. Visitors 
from foreign countries abounded 
and could be found here and there in 
small groups excitedly discussing the 
show in German, French, Spanish, 
Italian or Japanese. In all there were 
visitors from 26 foreign countries, 
including 157 from Canada and 104 
from England. 

And as usual much of what went 
on at the show went on outside the 
confines of the exhibition area and 
the regularly scheduled events. 

P/ay Meter's Wednesday night 
party, held at the magazine's suite in 
the Playboy Towers, saw close to 
400 people wander in and out during 
the evening, manufacturers, distrib¬ 
utors and operators getting together 
again, getting acquainted and re¬ 
acquainted. Bally and Rock-Ola held 
first night get-togethers, and during 
the course of the show Atari, 
Chicago Coin, Fun Games, Gremlin, 
Project Support Engineering and 
Sega hosted cocktail parties. Atari 
also presented a breakfast as did 
U.S. Billiards. These get-togethers 


provided opportunites for fun and 
relaxation and for more shop talk, as 
well as stopping-off places to begin 
many a "night on the town." 

Next year's show is scheduled for 
the end of October, Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday, Oct. 28-30. The 1977 
AMOA Convention and Show will 
once again by held in Chicago at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. "This show 
was the biggest show we ever had," 
Executive Director Fred Granger told 
P/ay Meter, "but we're still grow¬ 
ing." Granger indicated that he felt 
certain, despite some claims to the 
contrary, that the Hilton could 
handle the growth. "There is more 
exhibition space available at the 
Conrad Hilton," he said, adding that 
he was looking forward to the 
continuation of the show's relation¬ 
ship with the Chicago hotel. 
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Sexton Star 
of 

MOA Seminar 


A large crowd of operators, 
distributors and manufacturers 
availed themselves of the benefits of 
attendance at MOA's annual semi¬ 
nar. And the benefits were signifi¬ 
cant. Addressing the group were 
three educators, Dr. William Sexton 
of the University of Notre Dame, Cal 
Clifford of Cal's Coin College, and 
Bill Arkush of Kush n' Stuff. 

Dr. Sexton did not merely speak-- 
he presented. The "presentation" 
featured an outline, a quiz, visual 
aids and Dr. Sexton's own dyna¬ 
mism. The subject was communica¬ 
tion beginning with one's sense of 
self and working outward. 

Dr. Sexton opened with a discus¬ 
sion of certain keys to success, 
necessary he said "in communi¬ 
cating to our people." We need 
goals, to know where we're going. 
We need to "think alive." We need 
to keep healthy. And we need to 
learn how to deal with people. 

Dr. Sexton suggested we set 
short term goals as well as long term 
ones. "Do you have an idea of what 
you'll be satisfied with at the end of 
a day at the beginning of that day?" 
he asked. You should, he continued, 
if you want to end up accomplishing 
rather than just "doing something." 

To think alive, you have to keep 
your activation level up. "You and I 
have to constantly face ourselves, 
to see problems as problems," he 
said. And we must remain active to 
deal with these problems. 

Remaining active means keeping 
healthy. Dr. Sexton suggested a 
program of regular exercise. If we 
aren't heakhy, it is easy to fall into 
"counterproductive habits" simply 
because we tire too easily. 

The rest of Dr. Sexton's presenta¬ 
tion, following a brief "personality 
profile" quiz, dealt with the how-to 
of dealing with people. Many of his 
remarks were based on the findings 
of the proponents of transactional 
analysis, Drs. Berne and Harris. 

"People act in the way we expect 
of them," Dr. Sexton said, citing 
several examples from his own past 
experience. If you want to get the 


most out of your people, he told the 
assembled operators, you "have to 
have high expectations of them." 

You must provide them with 
activation and stimulation. Both 
intense stimulation and a variety of 
stimulation are means of raising 
activation and therefore productiv¬ 
ity. 

Dr. Sexton went on to discuss 
motivation. How do you motivate 
your people? he asked. You satisfy 
the dominating drives that people 
need for motivation —power, ac¬ 
ceptance and achievement. 

Power, Dr. Sexton defined as 
"feeling important" and dependent 
largely on reinforcement, something 
he discussed later in his presenta¬ 
tion. He suggested making a list of 
reasonable accomplishments, to 
provide what he called "success 
experiences." These are necessary 
for all of us. To communicate 
acceptance to our employees we 
need to communicate these success 
experiences to them, 
them. 

Two motivation concepts that Dr. 
Sexton discussed as well were 
"positive KITA" and "negative 
KITA" KITA, he explained, stands 
for"Kick-ln-The-Pants." Positive 
KITA is provided by giving the 
employee developemental experi¬ 


ences that emphasize responsibility, 
his importance and your trust in 
him, by giving him learning chal¬ 
lenges and then recognition when 
he handles those challenges. An 
example of negative KITA is simple 
material gain. Negative KITA does 
not work over a long period of time, 
Dr. Sexton said. 

Frequently, "we treat our em¬ 
ployees the way we do our 
children,". We are always com¬ 
municating from one of three per¬ 
sonality ego states, Dr. Sexton said, 
giving credit to Berne and Harris for 
their work in this area. These states 
are parent, adult and child. The 
"parent" judges; the logical "adult" 
seeks and gives information; the fun 
loving "child" seeks guidance or 
approval. 

When we communicate from the 
parent state, we tend to create a 
child state in our listener. When we 
communicate "as adult" we create 
usually an adult listener. Similarly a 
"child" communication creates a 
"child" listener under most circum¬ 
stances. But there is the possibility 
of cross-transactions, including 
what Dr. Sexton called "the fatal 
P-C." 

He gave an example of this 
cross-transaction from an experi¬ 
ence he observed while visiting with 
an operator. He was in the 
operator's office when an excited 
employee burst in. The employee 
had just solved a problem he had 
been working on for some time and 
wanted to pass that solution on to 
his employer. The employee was 
comminicating from his adult ego 
state and expected an adult re¬ 
sponse. But the employer an- 



The dynamic Dr. William Sexton addresses jam-packed MOA seminar. 
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swered, "Later. Can't you see I'm 
busy?" He acted as parent, treating 
the enthusiastic employee as a 
child. And he created problems for 
himself, resentment toward him 
from his employee. 

Dr. Sexton went on to discuss 
"what people need from other 
people." The employee's basic 
needs are stimulation, structure and 
recognition. But recognition can 
come in two forms, positive, what 
he termed "stroking," and negative, 
termed "discounting." Discounting 
creates enemies, but positive re¬ 
inforcement properly applied can 
make for tremendous growth. 

Still, Dr. Sexton concluded, the 
most important thing is that we 
"look at each case individually." 

Following a short break, Cal 
Clifford spoke on the hiring and 
training of service personnel His 
remarks stressed what he called 
"attitude." "Experienced people," 
he said, apologizing in advance for 
his grammar, "there ain't no more 
that you could hire or afford. This 
leaves us looking for new people." 
And in them we look for the proper 
attitude. This attitude is manifested 
in ambition and an eagerness to 
learn. 


Clifford suggested schools as the 
best way to train your people but 
added that by reading "the good 
man can teach himself." He noted 
that there was a wealth of reading 
material in the industry and sug¬ 
gested the operator give the new 
employee something to read "the 
first day, before he gets cynical." 
And he suggested the operator not 
send an employee to a school until 

“People act in the 
way we expect of 
them. If you want to 
get the most out of 
your people, you 
have to have high 
expectations.” 

he was sure of the employee's 
attitude. "The only way you can do 
that is to keep him with you 
awhile," Clifford added. 

In his remarks, entitled "Two 
Sides of the Coin," Bill Arkush 
sounded some of the same notes as 
Dr. Sexton had in his talk. The 
operator must treat his technicians 
well if he wants to keep them. He 
must give them their share of 
"warm fuzzies," Arkush's term 


(stolen from his daughter) for 
stroking, at the same time avoiding 
the dispensing of too many "cold 
pricklies." 

"Video is not a gimmick; it's more 
than here to stay," Arkush said. 
And the industry is faced with a set 
of new terms, new conditions. And 
new tools: "You need an analysis of 
that," he told the gathering. "Let 
us help." The equipment necessary 
for servicing computer boards varies 
and the operator must try to fit his 
technician's personality when he 
buys service equipment. He must at 
any rate give the man the tools to do 
the work if he wants that work 
done. 

Arkush went on to discuss at 
length the beginnings of solid state 
electronics and its entrance into and 
advancement in the industry 
through Phases I, II, and III. And he 
made a few predictions. He con¬ 
cluded where he had begun, how¬ 
ever, with the relationship between 
operator and technician. The 
operator must treat his technician 
well if he doesn't want to lose him. 

Introducing the speakers at the 
seminar was Robert E. Nims, chair¬ 
man of the exposition's seminar 
committee. 



innovators of 
the industry 

• Zenith, Crest, Adjust-a-price 

• Pool Tables 

• Sportacard 

• Sportaball 

• TV Cocktail Table 

• Bimbo 

• United-Sardi Soccer Tables 
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by Ralph C. Lally II 


The biggest MOA ever —you 
know that by now: more than one 
hundred exhibitors, hundres of 
new items on display. Some we 
found very interesting and worth 
saying something about; others 
were less so. An attempt to list and 
describe everything that was on 
display at the MOA would take 
endless pages and would probably 
bore you to death before you read to 
the end of it. We're not going to do 
that and we're not going to show 




you countless rows of pictures full 
of the smiling faces of the well- 
known people who were there. 

What we are going to do is tell the 
operator who was not there what 
was at the MOA show. Notice we 
said "what" not "who". After 
covering all of three MOA shows, 
we're convinced more than ever 
that our readers who missed the 
show are a lot more interested in 
knowing not who was there but 
what was there. This is not to say 
that the new equipment stole the 
show. Surely, Dr. Sexton's seminar 
deserves its share of the spotlight 
(we give it that elsewhere in this 
issue) and the stage show by all 
rights deserves at least a mention 
despite problems with sound and 
the disappearing emcee. 

Still the real "stars" of the show 
were the many pieces of new 
equipment on exhibit. For an 
extensive look at the new phono¬ 
graphs for 1977 be sure to read our 
Phonograph Buyers Guide in this 
issue. Also in this month's install¬ 
ment of Critic's Corner, Roger 
Sharpe casts his educated eye on 
some of the many new pinballs that 
were at the show. 


Pool and Foosball 
With the exception of a number 
of improvements to existing models, 
there were few surprises from the 
pool table and foosball manufac¬ 
turers. One of the surprises was 
from U.S. Billiards who introduced 
a Carom Billiards coin-op table. 
This is a true billiard table with no 
pockets. The game is played with 
three balls. The object being, as 
many of you recall, to move all the 
balls with one shot. In case you're 
wondering how the game ends 
since there are no pockets, the 
answer is a hinged playing surface 
that slopes away to one end at the 
end of a playing time pre-set by the 
operator. A warning signal sounds 
and lights when playing time is 
down to 30 seconds. The balls roll 
down via Gallileo's Expressway and 
are held inside the table until more 
money is inserted for additional 
playing time. Then the balls are 
released and a single pull of a lever 
raises the playfield to its normal, flat 
playing level. While we wonder 
how quickly the players will catch 
on to carom billiards, we are 
impressed with U.S. Billiards sys¬ 
tem of charging by time. Nine 


periods of time, ranging from 3 
minutes to 30 minutes and pre-set 
by the operator, can be accumulat¬ 
ed. Recommended pricing is 50 
cents for 5 minutes. If the table is 
successful, and the only potential 
problem we foresee is the playfield 
not re-aligning itself properly at the 
start of a new game, we see no 
reason why the same principle can't 
be applied to pocket tables. 
Countless thousands of dollars are 
being lost each year due to players 
cheating pool tables. A device such 
as this could easily save the opera¬ 
tors of America much of that 
money. 

Another surprise from U.S. Bil¬ 
liards was the announcement that 
they will be offering beginning in 
January a same-size cue ball on all 
of their models. The new cue ball 
works on the principle of color and 



Namco's F-1 

optical color sensors. The cue 
ball can be any size, weight 
or material and the system 
will still identify it. U.S. Billiards had 
still one other surprise in the form of 
a new video game, but we'll come to 
that later. 

Dynamo showed its new foosball 
table featuring an adjustable goal 
that stretches from 6y 2 to 8 Vi 
inches. It too has a new anti-cheat 
feature that is going to save the 
operator money. This is a specially 
designed ball trap system that can 
be pre-set by the operator to 
dispense 7, 9 or 11 balls at the start 
of each game regardless of the 
number of balls in the table. This 
does away with the standard cheat¬ 
ing method of bringing in an extra 
set of balls or robbing a set from 


another table to put all into one 
game. The new Dynamo table also 
features a reversible glass playing 
surface, smooth on one side and 
textured on the other. 

The new Dynamo line of pool 
tables were also on display. The 
main feature of the new table is its 
same size cue ball. The Dynamo 
exhibition booth was a cluster of 
smoked glass, chrome trimmed 
panels with backdrops of mirrored 
formica and a bright neon Dynamo 
logo as centerpiece. It was one of if 
not the best decorated booth at the 
show. 

Play Master Inc., Columbia, Mo., 
again displayed its unique pool table 
lighting system utilizing black lights 
in the overhead fixture. The felt and 
balls are all treated with a coating 
that is sensitive to the black light so 
they actually glow. In addition to 
the obvious visual effect, the con¬ 
cept enables a pool table to be 
operated in a location where bright 
light is undesirable. 

Video 

There were, as one might well 
have expected, lots of new video 
and arcade games. And in case 
you're still wondering if video is here 
to stay, you can stop. Video games 
were everywhere. Where there 
were names missing from last year, 
new names had sprung up. What 
follows is a brief look at some of the 
more talked about games at the 
show. 

Atari, whose booth, by the way, 
was another of the best decorated 
at the show, had its usual line-up of 
games. But the big story about the 
Atari booth was what was not on 
display, namely their long awaited 
solid-state pinballs. While several 
prototype Atari pins have been out 
on test for quite some time, full 
scale production is not scheduled to 
begin until some time early next 
year. Atari management decided 
apparently that there was no sense 
in displaying and creating a demand 
for a product that is not yet ready to 
be delivered. Consequently Atari 
had to be satisfied this year with 
making a moderate splash rather 
than a big one. 

While everyone was looking for 
Atari to come up with another 
success like Tank, their best effort 
this year seems to be their new 
one-or two-player video racing 

( continued on page 2U ) 
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( continued from page 23) 
game, Sprint2. The game features 
a selection of 12 racing tracks, each 
with a different arrangement of 
obstacles. Making things more 
challenging for the player are two 
drone cars racing around the track 
at the same time. The play of the 
game is very similar to that of Gran 
Trak 20 and LeMans, but we did 
notice an improvement in the crash 
sequence and in the oil slick feature. 
The crash requires less time and the 
cars seemed to be more controllable 
in the oil slick areas during a skid. 
It's a good competitive piece that 
pits the players against themselves, 
two unpredictable "house" oppo¬ 
nents and the clock. 

For you lucky ones who have 
locations worthy of eight-player 
games, you'll be pleased to know 
that there was an eight-player 
version of Sprint at the show. It has 
all the action and versatility of Sprint 
2 but in an Indy 8 configuration. 

While we're on the subject of 
Atari and high-priced arcade equip¬ 
ment, we should mention one of the 
two most talked about games at the 
show. That would be F-1. This 
electro-mechanical single-player sit- 
down driving game is actually 
manufactured by Namco Nakamura 
Seiskucho Co., Ltd. also known as 
Atari Japan Corp., a privately 
owned corporation involved in oper¬ 
ating manufacturing and distribut¬ 
ing their own products in Japan and 
at the same time acting as Atari's 
exclusive agents in that country. 

The F-1 player sits in the mock 
cockpit of a Formula 1 racing car. In 
front of him is a large projection 
screen, and the effect is giant 
realism, the player being almost 
completely engulfed by sight, sound 
and action. One of the best 
attractions of F-1 is in the crash 
sequence, an array of fire and 
smoke bursting almost frighteningly 
on to the screen. Although the 
visual and sound effects have been 
tremendously improved, the play of 
the game is similar to that of 
Chicago Coin's Speedway, a big hit 
of years gonef by. 

Projected onto the huge screen in 
front of the player are his own racer, 
a roughly circular track and two 
competing racers, all in living color 
and realistically depicted. The 
object is to get in as much distance 
as possible around the track while 
avoiding accidents. The game is fun 
to play, challenging and a real 


attention getter. We understand 
the price will be somewhere be¬ 
tween four and five thousand 
dollars, but the game has the 
potential of earning $350 a week and 
more in top arcade locations. F-1 is 
truly a great arcade piece. 

There were at the show several 
single player video driving games 
built on the theme of night racing, 
and Atari and Midway had the two 
most talked about. These were, 
however, other new manufacturers 
with similar games. Basically the 
game is a re-make of a game 
displayed at the German IMA show 
this past spring. The original 
German model consisted of four 
plus PC boards and no less than 
1500 ICs. Although the engineering 
was bad, the idea was a good one 
and several U.S. companies simpli¬ 
fied the design and improved the 
game. 

The most interesting thing about 
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the video night racing games is that 
they introduce a feeling of depth 
thus adding a needed third dimen¬ 
sion to video games. Atari's Night 
Driver and Nite Racer, Midway's 
game, are, with a few minor 
exceptions identical (all models at 
the show were very similar). 
Depending on the make and the 
model, you either sit down or stand 
up. Player controls are a steering 
wheel, shifter and accelerator. Just 
the hood of the player's car is 
graphically portrayed by an overlay 
on a 23 in. screen. The player 
selects one of three tracks, depend¬ 
ing on his ability, then drives his car 
along a road lighted by simulated 
lighted pylons lining both sides. 

The sensation of depth is incred¬ 
ible. The player can shift through 
the gears and work his way around 
and through the race course at his 


own risk. If any part of the nose of 
the car comes in contact with a 
pylon, a crash response is activated. 
Most people we talked to liked the 
game. We liked the feeling of 
driving in a simulated three-dimen¬ 
sional situation and felt that added 
greatly to the game's play appeal. 
The game would have been a bit 
more challenging had any of the 
manufacturers added competing 
drone cars as in Sprint 2, Exidy's 
Alley Rally or F-1. Regardless, this 
game appears to be a captivating 
one that should earn money in 
locations where driving games do 
well. 

We've covered one of the two 
most talked about games at the 
show. Before going any further we 
should mention the other most 
talked about and probably the most 
played game at the show. That 
would be Blockade, a two-player 
video game of strategy by Gremlin 
Industries of San Diego, Cal. 

Blockade is a two-player upright 
or two or four-player cocktail table 
video game that pits the players 
against one another in a head-to- 
head battle of wits and strategy. 
Player controls are four buttons that 
control the direction of a simulated 
brick wall that each player strings 
out on the video screen playfield. 
Each player's wall starts out in one 
direction at some random point on 
the screen. The player directs his 
wall by pushing the appropriate 
button for the desired direction. 
The object of the game is to force 
your opponent to run into your wall 
or his own. Precise timing and 
cunning are the keys to winning in 
this unique new video by Gremlin. 

In the four-player cocktail table 
version, two, three or four people 
battle it out and try to eliminate each 
other from the game. The last left is 
the winner. 

Blockade is an excellent example 
of a good game based on a rather 
simple concept. It just goes to show 
that a game doesn't have to be 
complicated to be good. We, and a 
lot of other people we spoke with, 
felt that Blockade is more than 
good, that in fact it is great. It could 
just well turn out to be the Tank 
everybody was hoping for this year. 

The most surprising thing about 
Blockade is that it comes from a 
manufacturer that up until now has 
produced only a good line of wall 
games. Who would have thought 
Gremlin would have made such a 
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splash with its very first video piece? 
Who would have thought Gremlin 
would come out with a video game 
period? That was a surprise in itself 
and probably the best kept secret of 
the show. 

Flying Fortress, the new entry by 
Electra Games, Elk Grove Village, 
III., is a single-player video, air-to- 
air, air-to-ground combat game. 
Player controls are a joystick equip¬ 
ped with a machine gun firing 
button for the thumb and a button 
to release bombs on ground targets. 
The action is fast and furious. As 
the player flies the simulated B-17 
bomber across the screen from right 
to left, enemy planes confront him 
from ahead, firing at will. Below on 
the ground are targets of varying 
heights and point values. The 
bomber can crash into ground 
targets if he dives too fast or flies 
too low and he can be shot down by 
enemy fighters. Flying Fortress is 
an action packed game with lots of 
things to keep the player busy and 
interested. 

Another very interesting piece we 
noticed at the Electra stand was a 
clever little cocktail table that featur¬ 
ed five different ways to play 
including two racing games. Other 
than the selection of good games in 
a cocktail configuration, the most 
amazing thing was the expected 
selling price. We overheard price 
estimates just under the one thou¬ 
sand dollar mark to the operator. 
So if you're into cocktail tables or 
are about to get into cocktail tables, 
the Electra piece looks like a good 
table at a good price. 

The shiny newcomer at the Exidy 
booth goes under the name of Alley 
Rally. Alley Rally is a one- or 
two-player video driving game that 
is similar in some respects to the 
infamous Death Race. The player 
controls are the same. The object is 
for the player to maneuver his car 
around a figure eight track (without 
intersection) as many times as 
possible. In somewhat of a contrast 
to Death Race, the maddening 
challenge in Rally is to avoid four 
machine controlled drone cars that 
react in unpredictable fashion. 
Since the players and the drone cars 
are allowed to race around the trach 
in any direction, the action is fast and 
unpredictable. 

In case you've missed reading 
about it in all the magazines or 
missed seeing something about it on 
TV, in other words, in case 


you've been hibernating, King Kong 
is back. Dino DiLaurentis is 
spending a small fortune remaking 
the thirties classic using modern day 
effects. The movie is bound to be a 
hit. In an apparent effort to 
capitalize on the likely-to-be Kong 
crazed public, Fun Games of Oak¬ 
land, Cal. is releasing a new video 
offering King, based on the thrilling 
conclusion of the movie where the 
giant gorilla is trapped atop the 
Empire State Building holding a 
beautiful blonde (Fay Wray in the 
original) in one giant paw. King, 
which is a one- or two-player video 
air combat game, features a set of 
controls that are used to maneuver a 
player's airplane into position for a 
shot at the huge gorilla (also with 
girl in hand) portrayed on the 
screen. The players shoot for points 
at the gorilla's head and side. To 
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add to their difficulty, King's arms 
move upward and outward in 
random fashion often contacting 
and blowing up the player's plane, 
in which case he scores. Further 
points can be scored by the player if 
he can shoot down his opponent's 
plane. The object, of course, is to 
score as many points as possible. 
We only wonder if you lose points if 
you accidently hit the girl. 

Over at Meadows Games, the big 
story as it was with Atari was what 
was not rather than what was at 
the MOA show. Sea Avenger, 
Meadows new solid-state pinball 
was nowhere to be found. What was 
to be found was a new two-player 
video tank game called Lazer Com¬ 
mand. Since the play of the game is 
a bit complicated and we under¬ 


stand there are to be some minor 
changes before production begins 
on Lazer Command, we'll dispense 
with a detailed description. Suffice 
it to say that the game has the 
potential of being a challenging 
game of action and strategy. Each 
player has a number of tanks on his 
side. The object of the game is to 
destroy as many of your opponent's 
tanks as possible within the allotted 
time. 

From Midway comes yet another 
unique video game called the Amaz¬ 
ing Maze. This clever new one- or 
two-player is yet another example of 
a simple concept making for a good 
game. The playfield consists of a 
simple maze pattern on the video 
screen, similar in some respects to 
Atari's Gotcha. A toggle control 
enables the player to move his 
symbol up, down, left or right 
through the maze. The action is to 
go from one end of the maze 
through the right passageways a- 
voiding dead ends and wrong turns 
and eventually reaching the other 
end before your opponent does. 
The truly amazing feature of the 
Amazing Maze is the capability of 
the game to generate over one 
million maze patterns, making for a 
new game every time it is played. 

There were lots of card games at 
this year's show. Most of the 
games we saw were either black¬ 
jack variations or draw poker 
games. Mirco Games of Phoenix 
had both. Their blackjack video 
game titled 21 has been out for a 
while now and it's just like the other 
blackjack games that are out, which 
are all like the real game of black¬ 
jack, the main difference being that 
the coin-op versions don't pay off. 

21 plays exactly as the game 
implies. Each player is dealt a card 
"down" (the push of a button 
reveals the card value to the player 
who in turn must use his hand to 
keep his opponents from seeing it) 
and one card up to the dealer. From 
there the game progresses as in 
regular blackjack. Each player starts 
out with equal amounts of chips and 
is free to bet as much as he wants 
until he runs out of money and 
therefore out of the game. 

For poker fans Mirco has come up 
also with its video version of 
five-card stud, called Super Stud. 
Super Stud works on the same 
principle as 21 only the name of the 
( continued on page 26) 
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( continued from page 25) 
game is five card stud. The down 
card becomes each player's hole 
card. Four more cards are subse¬ 
quently dealt to each player remain¬ 
ing in the game with betting and 
raising going on between each card. 
Players bet or drop out until either 
time runs out or until a pre-set 
number of games is over. While the 
game seems to be well thought out 
and was presented in a four-player 
cocktail configuration, for which it is 
actually better suited, we wonder as 
we do about all other card games at 
the show, about the practicality of 
building a multi-hundred dollar 
game that can be replaced by a 39 
cent deck of cards. 

Project Support Engineering of 
Sunnyvale, Cal. introduced at the 
show a new single-player video 
target game called Bazooka. Similar 
in many respects to Midway's ever 
popular Sea Wolf, P.S.E.'s version 
employs a video screen playfield 
with targets running across from 
both right and left. The player 
control is a simulated bazooka gun 
with which he is to aim, lead and fire 
at a tank, truck, jeep or motorcycle. 
Each has a different point value 
depending on how difficult it is to 
hit. The various targets moving back 
and forth on the screen are joined by 
an occasional ambulance or pair of 
stretcher bearers. These provide a 
rather interesting "penalty" feature 
lacking in Sea Wolf. Whenever a 
player accidentally hits one of these 
"penalty" targets, 200 points are 
deducted from his score. For longer- 
lasting play appeal, Bazooka has 
been designed to generate its 
targets on the screen in a true 
random fashion: there is no pattern 
that the player can memorize. 

At its best the game might be 
considered an improved version of 
Sea Wolf ; unfortunately, however, 
its graphics leave much to be 
desired. 

For a company that for many 
years has been expert in the field of 
video display for the medical and 
aerospace industries, Ramtek 
Corp., also of Sunnyvale Cal., who 
entered the coin-industry a few 
years back, surprised everybody by 
not showing any new video games 
at the show. What Ramtek did have 
there was a solid-state game called 
Lie Detector and another "bionic" 
wonder entitled Horoscope. 

Lie Detector selects one of a set 
number of questions to light up on 


the backglass. The player then 
answers "yes" or "no". Using 
principles similar to those used by 
an actual polygraph, Lie Detector 
then gauges the player's reaction 
and indicates on a lighted barom- 
eter-like device whether the player's 
answer is lie, probable lie, probable 
truth or truth. 

Horoscope has a bit more to offer 
the player. What one might call a 
sequel to A.C.A.'s Biorhythm of a 
year ago, Ramtek's game is de- 


There is something rather shat¬ 
tering about MOA for the overseas 
visitor. It might be jet-lag, the 
too-rapid adjustment from the Old 
World to the New, the almost 
overwhelming hospitality of the 
Americans or the instinct that is in 
all males to overdo the celebrations 
when a long way from home. 

Having taken in a few internation¬ 
al exhibitions, however, I think it is 
more a case of too much innovation 
rather than too much indulgence. 
MOA undoubtedly has more new 
games per square yard than the rest 
put together. 

Uncluttered by the influence of 
other forms of coin-operated ma¬ 
chines—notably the slot machine — 
America's manufacturers can con¬ 
centrate their undoubted creative 
talents on The Game. 

Visiting but once a year, however, 
the overseas businessman can per¬ 
haps see the general trends more 
clearly than the Americans them¬ 
selves. The view from the visitors 
this year was often one of mild 
discomfort at the American preoc¬ 
cupation with electronics, a passion 
that is developing into something of 
a fetish. Everyone is content that 
solid-state must come and must 
eventually dominate amusement 
technology. But the manufacturers 
seem to be pouring so much time, 
money and effort into outdoing the 
oposition in terms of the space-age- 
bit that one is sometimes inclined to 
mental indigestion. 

By natural progression it leads to 
the same question being posed year 
after year. Is the day of the 
electro-mechanical game ending 
sooner than we thought? The 
universal answer is "no" yet it 
becomes a more considered reply 
each year. 

America's electronics passion be- 


signed to print out one of five 
astrological charts pre-selected by 
the player. Before Horoscope can 
perform this wondrous feat, how¬ 
ever, the player must set the 
numerous dials to indicate the exact 
time of his birth, by year, by day, by 
time of day, even by time zone. 
Horoscope seems to be a fairly 
sophisticated piece as far as 
fortune-telling machines go. 

With Bally's success with pro- 
( continued on page 5L) 
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comes disturbing 

people take comfort from the 
thought that we are in an essentially 
fashion industry and the imbalance 
will be overcome by the course of 
events. 

So what did the overseas people 
like at the show. A rapid census 
resulted in three games constantly 
coming high in the popularity polls. 
They were Atari's F-1, Gremlin's 
Blockade and U.S. Billiard's Video 
Pool. It is interesting to note that 
the top three include two video 
games! Perhaps while the American 
manufacturers have a fetish for 
building space-age games the Euro¬ 
pean operators have a subconscious 
passion for operating them. 

It would be a simple matter to 
include here a quote from each of 
dozens of overseas visitors, but 
that would make for repetitious 
copy. It boiled down to a few 
basic conclusions; the Expo 76 
was by far the best exhibition yet 
staged in the United States; that the 
equipment was becoming almost 
frighteningly sophisticated; that 
given its present rate of growth 
MOA could rival London's A.T.E. as 
the top show in the world in a few 
years; and that it is time American 
exhibitors gave a little more thought 
to booth design. 

We know from our quick survey 
that the foreign contingent will be 
back next year in still greater force. 
The message to AMOA is clearly to 
keep up the excellent work in 
encouraging the world to come to 
Chicago for the show; and to the 
manufacturers to keep turning out 
the right equipment —with the mild 
complaint that they should spend a 
little more time building flexibility 
into their machines so that they are 
more readily adaptable to world 
markets. 
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Rock-Ola Goes Art-Nouveau 


Rock-Ola's new phonographies, according to Edward 
G. Doris, executive vice-president, "combine a fascina¬ 
ting and nouveau-art design with a host of colors to 
produce maximum eye appeal and customer attraction. 

"Marketing surveys indicated the need for a truly 
exciting and exhilarating phonograph design to com¬ 
plement the decor of today's phonograph locations, 
attract customers' interest and entice them to play. We 
have no doubt that the new Rock-Ola phonographs will 
meet these demands," Doris commented. 

The two new phonographs being introduced this year 
by Rock-Ola are the 160-selection Model 470 and the 
100-selection Model 469. Both cabinets are decorated 
in a flowing free-form design, carried out in a myriad of 
colors. The design "is in keeping with the current 
design of color trends in clothing, cars and customer 
oriented buildings," according to Doris. 

Both models feature cabinets with a fabricated 
rosewood finish; sparkling chrome and polished 
aluminum castings add to the elegance of the two 
models. The brilliantly colored designs are printed on a 
specially tempered glass which resists rough treatment. 
The model 470 measures 46.2 inches high, 46.7 inches 
wide and 23 inches deep and weighs 330 pounds. 

Two adjustments to the new models assure a better 
sound. "By moving the two high and mid-range 
speakers to the extreme ends of the upper panel, 
customers receive the maximum stereophonic effect," 
acording to phonographic sales manager Les Rieck. 
"Extra heavy magnets in the base speaker guarantee 
the heavy bass sounds demanded by many locations," 
Rieck said. 

On the inside the new models feature Rock-Ola's 

--\ 

Rack-OCa Specificatim 

SPEAKERS —Two 12 in. full range and two 6 
in. mid and high frequency horns 

RECORD MECHANISM— 160 selections, cir¬ 
cular record mount, horizontal play 

POWER OUTPUT— 100-watt amplifier 

OPTIONS— Wall, ceiling, corner extension 
speakers; remote volume control; paging 
system; wallbox kits;dollar bill acceptor kit; 
intermix kit 

MISCELLANEOUS —Automatic volume con¬ 
trol standard; preset for quarters and half 
dollars only; unique system of heat dis¬ 
sipation 


V_✓ 



Rock-Ola's Model 470 


timeproven, dependable mechanical and electronic 
components. Rock-Ola's record changers are built with 
an absolute minimum of parts, according to Rieck, 
"And, as many operators will tell you, less parts mean 
less trouble." All non-moving parts of the new 
Rock-Ola phonographs feature 100 per cent solid-state 
circuitry composed of snap-in printed circuits and 
plug-in relays. 

The only moving parts in the machine are contained 
in the revolving record magazine, tested for over a half 
million continuous plays. To enable the Model 470 to 
protect itself from accidents, also inside are special 
sensing circuits that shut down the amplifier at the first 
hint of overheating or overloading. And to make sure 
the new models go on playing, there is Rock-Ola's 
unique system of heat dissipation. The new phonos are 
cooled by die-cast aluminum vanes in the rear that 
conduct heat through the back wall. 

Accessories include the Tri-Vue wallbox, remote 
manual or motorized volume controls, an "L" pad 
control to adjust the volume of the main phonograph 
without affecting the volume of extension speakers, 
and a full line of speakers, including economy and deluxe 
wall speakers, corner speaker and two ceiling speakers. 

Also a microphone kit, auxiliary wall box power supplies 
to power up to six additional wallboxes, a dollar bill 
acceptor, money counters with and without printer, an 
album pricing kit and the Mech-O-Matic intermix 
changer to allow for mixing of 7 in. LP albums, 33 1/3 
and 45 r.p.m. quad, stereo and monaural records in any 
sequence without wires, switches or electrical aids to 

( continued on page 89) 
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Rowe Intros Two R-8Ts 


Rowe offers its new R-81 in two models, each with 
200 selections. This is based on the company s feeling 
that offering boxes with the full 200 selections is 
important to operators because "selection is the key to 
extra profits." 

The two models of the R-81 are the Laser Blue with 
injection molded, wood grain ploystyrene framing a 
lighted blue panel and Pulsar Orange with a brilliant 
back-lighted orange panel with dimensional circle- 
within-square graphics. Both models have burled 
wood-effect side panels, silver colored embossed and 
epoxy coated aluminum top grilles and front lighted title 
strip area covered with 3/16 in. tempered glass. The 
bottom grille is embossed heavy guage painted steel. 
One feature especially designed to attract customers 
and lend more "play appeal" is the all new digital 
readout annunciator with its dual function of showing 
both record playing and record being selected. 

No other phonograph produces a higher sound level, 
according to Rowe spokesmen, than the R-81. Heavy 
duty ten-inch bass speakers with new foam edge cones 
give a basic speaker resonance of 27 cycles. A new 
dividing network has a 600-cycle crossover frequency 
which results in a richer and better defined upper bass 
and midrange. The amount of acoustical material has 
been doubled in order to suppress any possible internal 
responses. The duct has been changed for optimum 
tuning of the bass enclosure with the new speakers. 

Tones with frequencies above 600-cycles are repro¬ 
duced by entirely new six-inch speakers. These are 
mounted at 30 degrees with respect to the front of the 
phonograph so that the high frequency response of the 
speakers can be used to advantage. The midrange 
speakers are fed through a capicitor-inductor network 


Speci^ioifiow 


SPEAKERS —Two tweeters, two mid-range 
horns and two bass speakers 

RECORD MECHANISM -200 selections, re¬ 
volving record mount 

POWER OUTPUT- 64-watt amplifier stan¬ 
dard, 120-watt amp optional 


OPTIONS— Extension speakers, paging sys¬ 
tem, burglar alarm, dollar bill acceptor, 
remote volume control, solid-state totalizer 
with read-out and print-out, wallboxes, 
intermix kit, SQ decoder for quad capabilities 

MISCELLANEOUS— Five-year warranty on all 
moving parts, solid-state credit unit 



The R-81 (Laser Blue) 


which is designed to provide maximum damping of 
speaker response. The result is a full-bodied sound with 
a better defined bass plus a more open high end. Vocals 
come through naturally at ear level. 

The R-81 line features a 100 per cent solid-state 
control system including credit computer, selection 
system with digital readout, and mechanism control, all 
complementing the powerful solid-state amplifier. In 
the credit system, the credit computer accepts five 
different input signals from the coin switches or bill 
acceptor. It accumulates credit up to 255 standard 
plays and offers almost unlimited pricing programs by 
programmable switches. The digital display shows the 
record playing or the record being selected. 

The mechanism control system consists of the 
memory unit, the encoder, the mechanism control unit 
and the DC converter. Each is modular. All relays have 
been eliminated from the mechanism control unit. The 
DC converter contains continuous charging nickle- 
cadmium cells to keep selections in the memory unit 
should the AC power be accidentally interrupted. 

The main power supply furnishes all but amplifier 
power. It contains current limiting circuits to prevent 
any overload, even a dead short on the output, from 
causing damage. Four LED lamps glow when power is 
available on'each output, thus providing built-in aids for 
troubleshooting. 

Complete front door servicing is maintained. All 
modules, including the power amplifier, are easily 
removed for service. Solid state reliability is assured 
with MOS custom chips on the credit computer, the 
memory unit and the selector logic. All parts are 

(continued on page 39) 
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Seeburg's New Star: Sunstar 



Sunstar 


Seeburg's new phonograph, the 160-selection 
Sunstar, is designed to fit into various decors. 
Backlighted graphics fan out from a center vortex to 
form a circle of oranges, reds, blues and purples. The 
color display is enhanced by a rim of flickering amber 
lights in constant orbit around the Sunstar circle. 

Selection is by means of push-button panel, similar to 
that on a push-button telephone. The selector operates 
electronically. The new phonograph also incorporates 
Seeburg's All Coin Accumulator, which allows the 
customer to deposit any combination of nickles, dimes 
and quarters for up to one dollar's worth of music. 

A computer-type three-digit "now playing" selector 
panel flashes numbers as the record mechanism scans. 
The number of the musical selection being played 
remains lighted allowing the customer to easily identify 
the title for replay. The non-glare title display deck has 
been designed to accommodate locations with subdued 
lighting. Each music is set in an individual "shadow 
box" to minimize non-essential lighting. 

If Seeburg designers have brought a new look to the 
Sunstar, Seeburg engineers have retained the basic 
stereo system proven by previous models. Two matched 
exponential horns provide wide angle dispersion of 
mid-range and high frequency sounds and are housed in 
the upper portion of the console cabinet. Two woofers 
are located in the lower portion to assure a rich bass 
response. With the horns in the upper part of the 
console and a crossover network, the system is 
designed to achieve a musical environment that fills the 
location with full range stereo sound. 

For the location where quadraphonic sound is 
desired, a Sunstar Quad Conversion package has been 


designed to achieve a quad result. The package 
consists of four lighted speakers, quadraphonic decoder 
and quadraphonic lower panel assembly. 

Seeburg continues to place strong emphasis, 
according to spokesmen, on their exclusive Microlog 
circuitry concept, originated in their Appollo Model 
LS-3 seven years ago. One Microlog pak controls 
pricing, while the other controls selection functions for 
the Sunstar. Each Microlog pac is a simple plug in unit. 
Both paks carry three-year warranties. The operator 
has only to return a defective unit to the Seeburg 
distributor for replacement during the warranty period. 
In addition, the Seeburg warranted Tormat Memory 
Unit is protected for five years as is the specially 
designed stereo cartridge. 

The Sunstar incorporates a fully transistorized 
200-watt stereo amplifier, a dynamic high powered unit 
with the capability of delivering 100 watts of power per 
channel. The 200-watt amplifier also incorporates a 
record equalization switch which controls circuits in the 
amplifier an compensates for the difference in record 
levels of U.S. and European recordings. A middle 
position is used to accomodate an average range if the 
two types of recording characteristics are intermixed. 

Accessories to the Sunstar include the PB1-K service 
kit, a completely self-contained solid-state paging 
system, illuminated speakers, the Dual Report Income 
Totalizer providing a record of the income deposited. 
The PB1-K service kit is designed to eliminate down 
time in the Sunstar. It can keep the unit defective: 
circuits in the digital control center; digital electronic 
selector; coin equipment and associated circuits; digital 
transmitter and pricing unit; and memory unit. 

( continued on page 39) 

Seeltufcj Spetifiicatum 

SPEA KERS —Two base-mounted woofers, 
two matched exponential horns at ear level, 
cross-over network 

RECORD MECHANISM -160 selections, ver¬ 
tical record mount, diamond stylii 

POWER OUTPUT- 200-watt amplifier 

OPTIONS— Wallbox, dual reporting income 
totalizer, paging system, remote volume 
control, illuminated speakers, stand-by ser¬ 
vice kit 

MISCELLANEOUS— Microlog circuitry pro¬ 
tected by three-year warranty, "all-coin" 
accumulator takes any coin combination 
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Wurlitzer Line-Up Has 7 Models 


"To meet different interiors and tastes Wurlitzer is 
offering the greatest variety of phonograph models on 
the market" states Klaus W. Telgheder, export manager 
for Deutsche Wurlitzer. For 1977 two additional models 
have been added to the Wurlitzer line-up:’ the 160 
selection Niagara and the 160-selection Baltic 3, the 
most compact 160-selection phonograph on the market 
according to Telgheder. These join the 160-selection 
X-5, the 160-selection Cabaret and three 100-selection 
models, the Lyric, the Tarock and the Baltic 100. 

The Niagara features a push-button selection strip 
above a steep bank of back-lighted title strips set 
against black background. Below is a rush of art deco 
water falling in a backlighted torent of various shades of 
blue, violet and chartreuse. The phonograph measures 
46 inches high by 36.5 inches wide by 23.5 inches deep 
and weighs 115 kg. 

The Baltic 3 is similar to last year's Baltic, featuring 
woodgrained trim around the title deck and along the 
side panels at bottom. The bottom speaker is capped 
by a three-dimensional graphic display of red, yellow, 
green, purple and brown chain links against black glass 
background, the phonograph measures 44 inches by 
34.3 inches by 24.8 inches and weighs 128 kg. 

The X-5 takes its shape and bright colors from last 
year's X-2, but the design is far bolder geometrically. 

The selector panel is sandwiched between vertical 
striping in various lengths, widths and colors. Below 
the center speakers and tilted title strips, the vertical 
pattern is picked up again in three dimensions. The X-5 
is trimmed with chrome and wood-grained on the side 
panels. Weighing in at 148 kg, the 160 selection phono 
is 52.7 inches high, 39.8 inches wide and 25.2 inches 
deep. 

-\ 

WwMfy&i Speciluudim 

SPEAKERS —Two bass speakers, two mid 
and high frequency horns 

RECORD MECHANISM -160 selections, ex¬ 
cept 100-selection Lyric, Tarock and Baltic 
100; vertical record mount, horizontal turn¬ 
table, diamond stylii 

POWER OUTPUT —160-watt amplifier; ampli¬ 
fier a self-contained unit 

OPTIONS— Wallbox, remote on-off and vol¬ 
ume control, microphone, range of external 
speakers, Quado-Mix for quad capabilities 

MISCELLANEOUS — Electro-mechanical cre¬ 
dit unit, interchangeable price settings, popu¬ 
larity meter, slug rejector 



Wurlitzer's X-5 

The Cabaret, a 160-selection wood-grained console 
model, features again simulated cloth-covered speaker 
grills below horizontal title stips and push-button 
selector system. The closing lid of this conservative 
jukebox again has a painting on the inside. The Cabaret 
is 39.9 inches by 52.7 inches by 24.0 inches and weighs 
170 kg. 

The 100-selection Tarock features similar wood¬ 
grained finish, conservative styling and a closing lide 
painting of an Old World scene. The tilted title strips are 
under glass above the selector system. The phono 
measures 32 inches high, 42.1 inches wide and 22.6 
inches deep. It weighs 123 kg. 

The colorful Lyric features a circle motif. Circles filled 
with color surround the selector panel and tetle strips, 
and these are picked up in the linked concentric rings 
backlighted above the bottom speaker. The speaker 
and wood-grained sides are trimmed with chrome. 

The 100-selection Baltic is essentially a smaller 
version of its 160-selection relative. Its measurements 
are 44.0 inches by 34.3 inches by 24.8 inches, its weight 
128 kg. 

Wurlitzer has increased power input on all models by 
approximately 15 per cent. All models feature a stereo 
transistorized amplifier with overload protection and 160 
watts of music power (2 x 80). The amp, compact with 
the power supply, is a self-contained unit that remains 
operative when detached from the phonograph. The 
out-put protection with optical control prevents damage 
caused by excessive overloads or shorted speaker lines. 

The record magazine stores protectively in a vertical 
position to avoid dust deposits on them. The player 
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features traditional horizontal play, 
antimagnetic die-cast turntable, belt 
transmission from synchronous 
motor to turntable for low wow and 
flutter, no friction wheel and a 
special ceramics system with dual 
diamond change-over stylus. 

Wurlitzer's credit unit remains 
electromechanical and adjustable to 
future pricing changes. Other 
features include a record indicator 
(digital on the Niagara and X-5), 
popularity meter, slug rejector and 
provisions for auxiliary external 
speakers, remote volume control, 
microphone and remote selection in 
conjunction with stepper and wall 
boxes. 

Accessories include Quadro-Mix 
to provide quadrophonic capabili¬ 
ties, the moder FW6 wallbox, 
supersonic remote control volume 
and on-off control, microphone and 
a range of speakers. 


NSM 

( continued from page 3b) 

unit and twin sliding remote volume 
box with reject. 

Options to both models include 
universal stepper, microphone as¬ 
sembly, installation kit for dollar bill 
acceptor and a stacker for bills; also 
70-volt output transformer with 
speaker terminal, low impedence 
and CV. 

NSM also continues to offer the 
Consul 160D for more elegant 
locations. The phonograph, which 
carries many of the same technical 
features as the other NSM phonos. 
Comes in a cabinet with polished 
oak style exterior; the closing top lid 
is decorated with a picture. 

All the NSM phonos "are man¬ 
ufactured—not adjusted for use 
anywhere in the world," remarked 
Peer von Oertzen of Lowen-Auto- 
maten, NSM's world wide dist¬ 
ributor. 


Rock-Ola 


( continued from page 35 ) 


change motor speeds or spindle sizes 
With the introduction of the Mod 
Rock-Ola has a phonograph for 
practically any type location, ac¬ 
cording to Doris. The new models 
are ideal for the average location; 
for the more reserved, sophisticated 
restaurants and lounges, Rock-Ola 
will continue to provide the Model 
456 furniture-style console. 

Rowe 


( continued from page 36) 

"burned in" to eliminate "infant 
mortality" problems. The con¬ 
nectors in the wiring harnesses are 
all Universal AMP. A slug rejector 
and coin switch mounting bracket 
has been added to the right side of 
the interior for easy servicing, and 
the rear access door makes con¬ 
nections for wallboxes easily avail¬ 
able. The circuit board in the 
encoder is gold plated to ensure 
reliability. 

Rowe continues to offer flexibility 
in its accessories, including a new 
WRD solid-state wallbox for use 
with the Rowe AMI solid-state 
phonographs. This also has full 200 
selection capability and digital an¬ 
nunciator display. Other accesso¬ 
ries include the Monitor burglar 
alarm, dollar bill acceptor and 
stacker, 120-watt RMS solid-state 
stero amplifier, extension speakers, 
paging system, four-coin rejector, 
solid-state printout money meter, 
nonprintout money counter, full 
matrix quadraphonic capability, re¬ 
mote volume control and cancel and 
kit for intermixing 45 and 33 1/3 


records, and paging system. 

The R-81 is protected by Rowe's 
five-year guarantee. 


Seeburg 

( continued from page 37) 

William F. Adair, Jr., vice presi¬ 
dent for sales, has called the 
Sunstar an operator's phonograph. 
He emphasized the "interchange- 
ability factor." The microlog paks, 
program —all elements specifically 
between the new Sunstar console 
and Seeburg consolette and with 
eight previous Seeburg phono¬ 
graphs. "Our designers and en¬ 
gineering team have generated 
super product marketability into the 
new Sunstar phonograph, Adair 
continued. "A fascinating new 
visual approach to design, superb 
engineering and quick servicing 
capability combine with our ac¬ 
cessory line and inclusive warranty 
program —all elements specifically 
geared to operator needs." 


Pinball Ban 

(continued from page 18) 

According to City Attorney Booth, 
it seems to be the council's "princi¬ 
pal aim to avoid arcades opening in 
town." There are at present no 
arcades in Palo Alto. Booth said he 
expected hearings on a permanent 
ordinance to begin in January. _ 

Note: 

Roger Sharpe's Pinball Calendar 
for the year 1977 is still avaialble. It 
can be obtained by writing to Roger 
at 201 W. 21st St. —Apt. 7H, New 
York, N.Y. 10011. Roger says he can 
take orders for the 1978 calendar 
also. 


Mali 


The Henry W.T. Mali & Co. Inc. 

257 Park Ave. South 

New York, NY 10010 

12121475-49 60 

Toll Free: 18001223-6468 


Billiard Cloth 

Style 820—Plain, Style 920—Backed 

Fabrics developed specifically for 
coin-operated tables. 

Available through your distributor. 
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Atari Moves Into 

New Headquarters 


Atari, Inc. has moved into its new 
corporate headquarters at 1265 
Borregas Avenue, Sunnyvale, Cal. 
Housed in the new headquarters, a 
corporate campus of six buildings 
with over 275,000 square feet, are 
administrative, engineering, market 
research and manufacturing depart¬ 
ments. 

The complex also provides space 
for the largest marketing department 
in the amusement coin-op field, 
providing marketing and sales sup¬ 
port to the industry's largest inde¬ 
pendent distributor network. The 
Atari international marketing depart¬ 
ment works closely with the Atari- 
Europe division located in Baumes 
Les Dames, France, providing man¬ 
ufacturing, distribution and service 
support. 

Atari's policy remains to focus on 
building games that generate sus¬ 
tained player appeal for higher 
profits. Current winners include Indy 
4 and Indy 800, the four and 
eight-player games with full-color TV 
race track action and realistic sound 
effects. And the manufacturing and 
marketing divisions are currently 
launching a new line of pinball 
games. Utilizing all solid-state and 
microprocessor technologies along 
with familiar hardware, these new 
games are designed to offer reliabil¬ 
ity and exciting player challenges. 

Atari's engineering department 
has also recently developed Compu- 
graph Foto, which combines digital 
computer technology with closed 
circuit TV to produce a computer 
graphic portrait in less than two 
minutes and in a form which can be 
transferred onto a T-shirt. 

And there is as well Atari's new 
Kiosk. The Atari Theatre Kiosk is 
composed of a number of pie¬ 
shaped pieces, a different video 
game within each piece. The con¬ 
cept combines extra sophistication 
with high profits for shopping malls, 
rapid transit depots and other high 
traffic locations. 

New products, new techniques, 
new directions are all part of the Atari 
story. Since 1972, Atari has grown 


from a simple operation based in a 
garage to a major corportion with 
approximately $40 million in sales 
and 800 employees. "Now," en¬ 
thused Atari founder and chairman 
Nolan Bushnell says, "as a division 
of Warner Communications, Atari 
increases its capability for greater 
expansion and market penetration. 
Another Atari chapter begins." 


Bally President Bill O'Donnell and 
his wife Mary Jane, were honored 
October 25 by over five hundred 
personal and industry friends at a 
testimonial dinner in support of 
Israel bonds. 

Federal Judge Abraham L. Maro- 
vitz, a close friend of O'Donnell, 
presented the Bally chief with the 
Israeli Prime Minister's medal of 
honor. "The Good Lord measures a 
man, not with a tape measure," 
Judge Marovitz said, "but by what's 
in his heart. 

"We love you Bill, not for what 
you have, but for what you give. 
Not for what you have learned, but 
for how you live. Not for what you 
say, but for what you do. All things 
put together, you are a rare beauti¬ 
ful Christian who stands for all the 
decency in life." 

O'Donnell thanked the guests 
who had gathered from across the 
country to the Continental Plaza 
Hotel in Chicago. "Although I am 
the recipient of this award, it is you, 
my friends, relatives, family who 
truly deserve this medal. I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart." 

O'Donnell paid tribute to Israel 
and the will of her people. "What 
the Israeli people have done is 
remarkable. They have fought four 
wars, and they have not asked the 
U.S. for soldiers. They have only 
asked us to sell arms." 

The testimonial dinner was co¬ 
sponsored by the amusement ma¬ 
chine industry and State of Israel 
Bonds, an agency of the Israeli 



Atari's New HQ 


government which promotes the 
sale of Israeli bonds in this country. 
The bonds are repaid with interest, 
and according to Israeli Bond of¬ 
ficials, the money is used soley to 
buy goods in the United States for 
economic growth. Over $600,000 in 
bonds were sold at the dinner. 

Samuel Millman, an accountant, 
served as dinner chairman; Joseph 
Robbins of Empire Distributing was 
co-chairman and Milton Karzen of 
Israel Bonds was advisory chairman. 
Special Guest Speaker Leon H. 
Keyserling, former chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic 
Advisors under President Truman 
told the group that much could be 
learned by comparing the Israeli 
economy with that of the U.S. 

"Despite the small, land, the 
Israelis have averaged a higher rate 
of economic growth and standard of 
living than any other country in the 
world," Keyserling said. He attri¬ 
buted the economic progress to 
large capital investment relative to 
Gross National Product, particularly 
in general and scientific education. 

"The key reason for the Israeli 
success is that they recognize that 
their primary resource is not plant, 
pipeline or transportation. It's their 
people." 

The turnout of many amusement 
industry notables prompted one 
guest to remark that the banquet 
was a mini amusement machine 
convention. 

O'Donnell joined Bally in 1946. 
He became president in 1963. 


O’Donnell, Wife Honored 
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Lisa Part of 
New Program 

When Lisa says, "Don't call us, 
we'll call you!" she isn't putting you 
down. She's putting you on to a 
new program available to all Ven- 
guard Accessory-Supply catalog 
customers. Venguard sells acces¬ 
sories and supplies to the beverage 
and vending industries, billiard sup¬ 
plies, music and game parts. 

"We have added Lisa Grinham to 
our staff as Tele-Serv Sales Repre¬ 
sentative," F. A. "Mac" McLaugh¬ 
lin, manager of Venguard said. 
"Lisa has been specially trained to 
provide a service to customers by 
phoning them on a regular, pre¬ 
arranged basis, to furnish them the 
latest information on new products 
and money-saving sale items. The 
calls are tailored to the customer's 
individual needs and wants. The 
customer, not Venguard, will estab¬ 
lish the time and frequency of the 
phone calls. 

"Lisa will be contacting all of our 
customers via Tele-Serv over the 
next few months, to establish a 
personalized phone call plan to fit 
individual requirements," McLaugh¬ 
lin added. 

Mason Joins 
Midway 

Midway Mfg. Co., Franklin Park, 
III., has announced the appointment 
of JoAn Mason as assistant to Larry 
Berke, director of sales. 

Because of her experience as a 
sales administrator in the coin 
industry, Ms. Mason will assist Berk 
in all sales related functions. Ms. 
Mason worked previously for Mil¬ 
waukee Coin Industries (MCI). 

In a letter to distributors, Berke 
wrote of the appointment, "I am 
sure you will once again be pleased 
talking with JoAn as much as we 
are happy having her with us." 

Sega Signs 
Gordon, Karns 

J. Cameron "Jack" Gordon has 
been appointed sales director, Sega- 
vision Commercial Systems, accord¬ 


ing to David M. Rosen, chairman of 
the Board and president of Sega 
Enterprises, Inc. Segavision is the 
projection TV division of Sega of 
America. 

Braun has also announced the 
appointment of Pat Karns as national 
sales manager, coin-operated a- 
musement games for Sega of 
America. 

Gordon, formerly president and 
vice president, marketing, of the 
Seeburg Corp., is a veteran of thirty 


years in the coin-operated machine 
and music business. "We at Sega 
are fortunate to be able to have a 
man with Jack Gordon's back¬ 
ground and experience on our 
marketing team," Rosen said. "I 
know he'll be of great value in 
making Segavision the leader in the 
projection TV commercial field." 

Of the Karns appointment Rosen 
stated, "We are glad to have Pat 
Karns on the Sega sales team and are 
confident that he will contribute 
toward keeping Sega's leadership in 
our industry." Karns comes to Sega 
from Fun Games where he was 
director of marketing. 



Gran Track-Trak 10 Multiple Choice Question: 

Would you like your Gran Trak or Trak 10, (1) to earn more revenue with minimal 
investment, (2) to have a longer life, (3) not be obsolescent, (4) gain trade-in 
value instead of losing it, (5) have additional features which create increased 
play-appeal or, (6) be a new game? 

If you answered yes to any of the above, we’ve got something for you. If you 
answered no, you must not own either game because this unique conversion 
made possible by a custom-programmed “piggy-back” board can answer all of 
the above six questions with a minimal investment. 

Added Features: 

(1) Five total tracks which change each time the player passes the starting 
position (eliminates boredom of 1 or 2 tracks) 

(2) An attract mode that changes tracks constantly on the screen while the 
game is not being played (attracts customers to the game) 

(3) Extended time for the player if he reaches a score of 30 miles (an incentive 
for the player to improve his ability) 

(4) Improved steering for the car (provides the car with an acute sensitivity to the 
steering wheel which adds player appeal) 

Installation: 

Can either be done by you at your shop or by us at our factory. The “piggy-back 
board” must be plugged into your original PC Board and a few wires connected 
between the two boards. If we do it for you, your board will be returned within 7 
days. 

Warranty: 

O.B.A. Inc. guarantees your “piggy-back board” for a period of ninety days. 

Optional Extras: 

New Silk Screened Plexiglass front cover complete with a new name, Gran Prix. 
New Full-Sized Decals for the sides of a Gran Trak Cabinet. 

Conclusion: , ^ . 

The Challenger Customizing Kit for The Gran Trak or Trak 10 is the ultimate in 
upgrading either of these products. This fantastic renovation will increase rev¬ 
enue potential, create more play appeal, add trade-in value, give the game a 
longer life, and guard against obsolescence. The “piggy-back board facelift” is 
much more reasonable than purchasing a new game. 

For Further Information: 

Contact your local distributor or call 

O.B.A„INC. 

2522 IRVING BOULEVARD • DALLAS, TEXAS 75207 • 214-630-8004 
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Secret Party, Robinson 


‘"You're a lousy organization," 
Bally Executive Vice President Ross 
Scheer told Al Bettleman, presi¬ 
dent, C. A. Robinson Co., Inc., the 
largest amusement machine dis¬ 
tributor on the West Coast. 

Bettleman, who had just come 
from a 21-day trip to the Orient and 
a few days rest in Hawaii, was rather 
startled at Scheer's remark "Why?" 
he asked. 

"Well, one of my associates got 
an invitation to your November 6th 
party out in Los Angeles/' explained 
Scheer, "and I want to know why I 
didn't receive one." 

"Don't feel bad, replied Bettle¬ 
man. "Neither did I! What are you 
talking about?" 

That was the first Bettleman 
knew anything about the mystery 
party that generated as much 
curiosity as any of the top secret 
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games introduced at the MOA 
Show in Chicago. Security was so 
tight on the Bettleman party that he 
sincerely did not know of its 
existence. Scheer obtained a copy 
of one of the yellow invitations that 
read: 

"We are having a special party for 
extra special people. In the C. A. 
Robinson tradition there will be the 
very best in food, the very best in 
drink and the very best in good 
fellowship. 

"This is not a sales promotion or a 
product presentation. 

"We do want you to witness an 
aspect of the coin machine business 
that will be most important in your 
future. This invitation is being 
limited to the people that we know 
are important in our business and 
we hope that you will accept it for 
this reason." 

Of course, at that point, Bettle¬ 
man called his Los Angeles office 
and demanded to know what was 
going on. Son Ira told him to come to 
the party and find out. "It's to be a 
surprise for everybody ," Ira empha¬ 
sized." 

When the senior Bettleman re¬ 
turned home, he began getting calls 
from friends saying "We're coming 
to your retirement party." 

"My god," exclaimed Bettleman, 
"I thought I'd been fired!" 

On the evening of the party at the 
Pacifica Hotel near Los Angeles 
International Airport, invited guests 
had to walk by the $25,000 Los 
Angeles Open Tournament Soccer 
Tournament, sponsored by the 
Tournament Soccer Company, 
Seattle, Washington. More than 
1,000 contestants from 13 states 
were competing on more than 60 
foosball tables. 

Few operators or other guests 
could avoid walking around the 
tournament area before proceeding 
to the C. A. Robinson hospitality 
rooms where the promised food and 
drink was amply stocked. 

Ira Bettleman, one of the two 
Bettleman sons who are taking a 
more active role in the family 
organization with each passing day, 


had arranged the entire C. A. 
Robinson invitational affair. Ira 
explained he began following the 
foosball tournament movement 
more than two years ago. Last year 
he took another very knowledgeable 
distributor, "who didn't think too 
much of foosball," to one of these 
tournament functions in another 
city. 

"When we walked in and he saw 
140 tables and 2,000 competitors 
and spectators," Ira grinned, "his 
mouth dropped open." 

"In Southern California, the re¬ 
sponse is very spotty on foosball," 
Ira continued. "There are strong 
pockets of enthusiasm for it in 
Redondo Beach, or some places in 
Orange County, but if someone 
were to call me and ask where to see 
a good location in the San Fernando 
Valley, I would be hard pressed to 
tell them where to go. 

"So the whole point of the party 
at the Pacifica Hotel was to expose 
more people to the enthusiasm and 
involvement of foosball players at a 
major tournament. I felt, by doing 
this, it might accelerate the move¬ 
ment by two years." 

"Yes, Ira organized it all," proud 
papa Al was telling people at the 
party, perhaps slightly relieved that 
his sons weren't retiring him after all. 

What was the reaction of opera¬ 
tors attending? 

Ray Powers, Trojan Amuse¬ 
ments, Los Angeles (more than 100 
stops in metropolitan Los Angeles): 
"We haven't done much with 
foosball. We've tried, but don't 
know why it hasn't been successful. 
We've even tried our stops with 
younger clientele like around the 
Santa Monica beach areas." 

Bob Fillippini, Servomation, 
Santa Barbara District: "Absolutely 
fascinating! The intensity of the 
tournament players is beyond belief. 
The kids are so good at it. This is 
supposed to be a foreign game, but 
our American kids are getting to be 
great competitors. The adrenalin 
must be pumping through them at 90 
miles per hour." 

Bert Baughamn, assistant man¬ 
ager, Rockwell Vending, Santa 
Ana: "We only operate about three 
foosballs. We haven't experienced 
good revenues. Maybe it is because 
they aren't the proper locations or 
promoted right." 

Chuck Fagelson, Jones Music, 
San Fernando Valley, Los Angeles: 
"Great game for New York!" 
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Operating Music in Changing Times 


Elsewhere in this, our phono¬ 
graph issue, we mention the diffi¬ 
culty some operators are having 
with music locations, the invasion of 
the disco and the "mini-disco," the 
bar installing its own sound system. 
We decided to take the problem to 
the experts, and we found, a bit to 
our surprise and consternation, that 
they found it no problem at all. 

Our experts are the officers of the 
Amusement and Music Operators of 
America (AMOA): President Gar¬ 
land B. Garret, Sr., Cape Fear Music 
Co., Wilmington, N.C.; First Vice 
President Don Van Brackel of A. 
Van Brackel & Sons, Defiance, 
Ohio; Corporate Secretary Wayne 
E. Hesch of A.H. Entertainers, 
Rolling Meadows, III.; and Treasurer 
Robert E. Nims of Lucky Coin 
Machine Co., New Orleans, La. 

We asked these gentlemen a 
series of questions about operating 
music. We asked them if they were 
losing locations to bars installing 
their own sound systems. We asked 
them how they might combat this, 
what special sales or promotion 
features they used to stimulate play 
on their machines. How do you 
arrange your music programming? 
we asked. How often do you 
change the records on your ma¬ 
chines? Do you operate one brand 
of machine, or do you prefer one 
brand over all others? 

Their answer to our first ques¬ 
tion—are you losing locations to 
location installed sound systems? — 
was an almost universal "no." 
"We're losing a few of them," 
Garret said, "but they're coming 
back." Most of these locations have 
jukeboxes anyway, he went on, for 
day use and between times, but 
they're marginal locations. "We 
usually have them on a guarantee," 
he told us. Garret has lost more 
locations to fast food chains and 
urban renewal. As far as the discos 
are concerned, he said, "They try it, 
but it just doesn't work. I don't think 
we have the traffic." 

Hesch sees the situation similarly. 
"We're not losing locations," he 
told us, though he added that there 
are new locations going to disco. 
Still, he's found, like Garret, many 
of those are adding a jukebox for 


by Rick Dietrich 

certain hours. "The disco idea 
hasn't worked out that well for 
them," he said. "The free music 
business has not really done what 
they wanted it to do." And he sees 
the number of such locations 
"dwindling rather than expanding." 

Van Brackel told us that he hadn't 
run across the problem at all, adding 
that he operates in a mostly rural 
area. "You might find more of it in a 
metropolitan area," he said. "Their 
problems are different from mine. 
We feel music is still our strong 
point," he continued, adding that "I 
like it out in the sticks." 

But Bob Nims, who does operate 
in a metropolitan area, said that he 
didn't see himself losing locations to 
sound systems either. "You don't 
really lose a jukebox location to a 
sound system," he said. "You'll find, 

I think, that bars that have their own 
systems have them as a substitute 
for live entertainment." The cost of 
live entertainment is just prohibitive 
for most places these days, he 
added. 

"We all have isolated incidents 
where we lose a good location," 
Hesch admitted, but there are ways 
to combat that, to promote music 
on your route. That was our next 
question. How do you promote play 
on your route? What promotions do 
you use to "sell" your equipment? 

"We just call on people real 
often," Garret said, enunciating the 
idea that persistence pays off. "We 
keep the top records on all the time, 
and we try exceptionally hard to 
give the customer what he asks for 
in terms of requests," he added. 

Van Brackel said that he didn't 
use any promotional "stunts" (the 
way we had phrased our question in 
our talk with him). I don't believe in 
Gimmickry," he said. He felt that he 
sold best by selling the strong points 
of his route, which he listed as 
service, programming, machine ro¬ 
tation and "good customer rap¬ 
port." 

Hesch said that if one was 
confronted with the problem, one 
might combat the "mini-disco" by 
"putting in a better sound system 
with a jukebox." He has done that, 
he told us. "We put in a big sound 
system if we feel it's warranted," he 


said. "We tell the location, 'Look, 
you can do the same thing and 
make money on it.' " And Hesch 
sounded again the note sounded by 
Van Brackel and Hesch, that the 
best way to hold on to locations is 
meeting the needs of the people." 

Nims reminded us that "a jukebox 
has one great advantage over a 
sound system —that it offers the 
people a choice of what they want." 
He added that he really didn't like to 
think of a jukebox as a jukebox, that 
in fact he preferred to call it a "coin 
operated selective music system." 

The new officers' programming 
methods varied according to the 
needs of their routes and the 
distances involved from location to 
location Garret said that he 
changed the records on 80 per cent 
of his locations every week but for 
the rest, the locations well out of the 
way, it was every two weeks. Van 
Brackel said that he liked to change 
an average of 5 records a week on 
all his boxes but that on his rural 
route that meant 10-12 changes 
every two weeks for most of his 
locations and 15 or so changes 
every three weeks for some. Hesch 
said that phonographs on his route 
were re-programmed every two 
weeks and Nims said that he 
changed the records on his phonos 
weekly. 

All agreed that new phonographs 
stimulated business in the locations 
in which they were placed. We 
asked how often they bought new 
ones for their locations. Garret said 
that as a machine sounded bad or 
looked bad, they brought it in for an 
overhaul with new speakers. "Peo¬ 
ple aren't that interested in new 
machines," he said, "not as they 
once were." But he agreed that a 
new machine did stimulate play, at 
least for four or five months. "Then 
it's just another box," he said. He 
added that his good locations did 
get a new box every year. 

Van Brackel said that he had 
acquired 40 brand new machines 
this past year. "One-half of my 
locations see a new machine every 
year," which, he added, does not 
mean "a brand new one." As far as 
the new box's stimulating play, Van 
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TECHNICAL TQPJCS 


How many times have you or your 
service man gone out on a service 
call only to find nothing wrong? 
This is the fourth time this month 
you've been out and unable to find 
the problem. The location insists 
that the video game keeps going 
"game over." You play the video a 
dozen times and find nothing 
wrong. Neither you nor the location 
are pleased with the situation and 
both of you are losing money 
because of downtime. The operator 
is also financing the service call 
itself. 

I have walked in on many 
situations like this where the com¬ 
plaint has been the video game 
intermittently goes "game-over." 
The operator explains that he has 
changed the logic board and the 
location still gets complaints. 

After checking the game play I 
notice that the video game, two pins 
and an arcade piece are all plugged 
into a single two-wire light duty 
extention cord. 

The extension cord was meant to 
handle three lamps and not four 
games. The location was exceeding 
the cord's power rating and creating 
a fire hazard. His games are all 
operating without the ground wires 
connected. 

If the ground wire is not con¬ 
nected it created several undesirable 
conditions. There is the possibility 


by Robin Minnear 

of creating a shock hazard by 
plugging the two wire cord in upside 
down. The ground wire indexes the 
plus so the "hot" and "neutral" 
wires line up correctly. 

The ground also plays an impor¬ 
tant part in eliminating static 
problems, especially in micropro¬ 
cessor games. Serious damage can 
occur and has occurred to electronic 
equipment when operating without 
grounds. 

I have found some locations that 
have had three-wire grounded plugs 
but the ground wire in the wall 
socket was never hooked up. The 
procedure to fix this situation is 
discussed later. 

This month is a discussion of our 
three-wire grounded system and 
how to test to see if it is connected 
properly. 

As the electrical power enters the 
building it is in the form of a 
three-wire system. As you know 
both 115 volts and 230 volts are 
available to us. This is achieved by 
use of a "neutral" wire and two 
"hot" wires [Figure /]. The 
electrical potential between the 
neutral and either one of the hot 
wires is 115 volts. The electrical 
potential between the two hot wires 
is 230 volts. Therefore both 115 
volts and 230 volts are accessible 
depending on which wires are 
connected to the receptacle. It 


should also be noted that the neutral 
wire is also grounded and is 
commonly referred to as ground. 

In most any building you will see 
three wire receptacles. The ex¬ 
ception is in older buildings where 
the ground hole is not present. 
Later I will tell you how to remedy 
this situation. 

Figure 2 shows an example of a 
three-wire grounded plug. The 
larger vertical slot on the left is 
connected to the neutral (white)wire. 
As mentioned before this wire is 
connected to ground at the fuse 
box. Because the neutral is 
grounded, you can receive a shock 
by touching the "hot" wire while 
standing on the ground. 

The smaller vertical slot on the 
right is the hot wire. This wire can 
be any color except white or green 
but it is usually black. 

The small semi-round slot is the 
grounding pin. It is normally 
connected to a green wire but 
sometimes the wire is stripped bare. 
This is usually connected to any 
metal parts that people touch in our 
equipment. 

The best way to check out an 
existing three-wire receptacle is with 
a neon voltage indicator (available at 
any hardware store) or your meter. 
The procedure should be performed 
as follows: 

1. Place neon indicator leads in 
the "neutral" slot and the "hot" 
slot. This should light the neon bulb 
in your indicator. If if doesn't light, 
check your fuse box. 

2. Place your indicator leads in the 
neutral slot and the ground hole. 
The indicator should not light. If it 
does your hot and neutral may be 
reversed. 

3. Place indicator leads in the hot 
slot and the ground hole. The 
indicator should light. If it doesn't 
and step 2 lights the indicator, hot 
and neutral are reversed. If step 2 
does not light and step 3 does not 
light, then the ground is not 
grounded. 

If the socket is not wired correctly 
it should be repaired. Whether you 
do it yourself or your location 
corrects the problem is up to you. 

If your location has two wire 
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plugs, the best way to remedy this is 
to replace them with three wire 
plugs. To do this follow this 
procedure: 

1. Remove socket cover plate. 

2. Unscrew socket and carefully 
pull out to expose wires. 

3. Take your neon indicator and 
place one lead on the "hot'' (black) 
wire and the other lead on the metal 
box that surrounds the receptacle 
and wires. The indicator should 
light which indicates the box is 
grounded. 

4. Turn off power at circuit 
breaker box. 

5. Replace two wire receptacle 
with three wire type by moving 
"hot" and "neutral" wires to proper 
contacts on three wire receptacle. 
Also you have to attach a small 
length of # 12 or #14 wire to the box. 
Then attach it to the ground lug on 
the receptacle. 

6. Turn on power and check 
receptacle as before to make sure 
that hot, neutral and ground are 
present at proper pins with neon 
indicator. 

7. Carefully replace socket and 
cover plate. 
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critic’s corner 

(continued from page 28) 


of Madrid, Recel is better known in 
some places of Europe as Petaco. 
Besides offering their EuroF/ip, they 
also tend to have games that sport 
the steeper Spanish incline. This 
particular model, which didn't excite 
me when I first played it, tended to 
grow on me. My more favorable 
reactions were fueled by the play of 
Ed Boasberg, who not only did 
better than yours truly, but also 
pointed out various points of inter¬ 
est on the playfield that I had 
downplayed or disregarded. 

Probably the most important as¬ 
pect of this machine though, be¬ 
sides the fact that it weathered the 
storm of three days of intense 


playing, was that it was a solid-state 
pinball machine. You remember 
those strange creatures, the ones 
that are going to eventually turn this 
industry aroundlf?) 

Well, in terms of Recel, imitation 
is the greatest form of flattery as 
they refine, modify and "adapt" 
American game features to fit their 
own machines. Most times Gottlieb 
is the chosen target, but Chicago 
Coin also gets into the act. For 
Recel, their design tends to pay 
homage to Americanized play 
appeal. Sometimes this is success¬ 
ful, other times not so great. 

Looking at the overall playfield 
design, one finds a top, slightly 
modified, that harkens back to 
Gottlieb's successful Outer Space. 
The three lanes and placement of 
the one thumper bumper as well as 
a side return gate to the plunger 
work nicely in this game plan. So 
does a kick-out hole at top left. The 
length and angle of the right kicking 
rubber allows the player some 
nudging possibilities and also some 
fast action. 

Initially I wasn't impressed by the 
center spinner, thinking that the 
slight angle might pose problems for 
the player, but after watching Ed B. 
do his thing, I saw that I was being 
too critical. At mid-left in the 
playfield a refined Chicago Coin 
feature that also appears on a few 
other Recel games is evident. 
Simply enough the target is a three 
captive ball situation that "pops" for 
a free ball when the 1-2-3 balls are 
hit hard enough in their respective 
lanes. To visualize the feature 
better, check an old Chicago Coin 
Dolphin or Showtime to see exactly 
what I'm talking about. Rather than 
being at the center of the playfield, 
Recel chose a different angle and 
balanced it by bringing a vari-target 
into play at the opposite right. 

In addition to these features, a 
target worth 50,000 (if memory 
serves me right) is at the right of the 
vari-target; while at the left of the 
number one captive ball, a small ball 
channel lets the ball slip down the 
Gottlieb bottom at left to the flipper. 
The right side of the flippers gives 
one the same skillful touch found on 
Gottlieb's Top Card. 

If you had a chance to play this 
game, you'll know that there's a 
heckuva lot to shoot for, almost too 
much. The problem for playing this 
game may come from the EuroFlip 
flippers which supply less power 


and a shorter stroke than Americans 
are used to. The way Spanish 
players play, one quick shot is all 
that they need, rather than playing 
to "save" the ball and lineup their 
shots. So it is with this game, and 
for the skillful player the challenge 
should be there to try to beat the 
machine. 

Six digit scoring seems to be part 
of the pinball world these days and 
Underwater is no exception. In this 
case, however, the readouts are on 
a purple base rather than the black 
I've been used to with most solid- 
state games. The match feature is 
also different with a spinning varia¬ 
tion instead of Allied's line 'em up or 
the more conventional formats a- 
round. 

In terms of playing this game the 
best approach may be to segment 
the playfield from the flippers on up. 
The most popular targets may be 
the vari-target and also the three 
captive balls at left. Most of the 
action at the top will come from the 
plunger and the rebounding action 
of the ball. Occasionally it may pay 
to aim for the spinner to get back to 
the top, but I think players will play 
the game in a rather orderly fashion. 
If they don't it can be a fast game 
and a frustrating one, but on 
location it should get its share of 
quarters. 

The graphics for Underwater 
border on the dreary with dark 
colors predominantly used. There 
are blues, purples, greens and not 
enough orange in the submarine 
motif. In many ways this is a 
departure from what Spain has been 
noted for in terms of color and 
excitement, but it does help to make 
this game stand out a bit from many 
others. 

I am still not enchanted by the 
solid-state sound, but in terms of 
the noise of the show, it added a 
brief relief. 

Rating: ##14 (An extra half was 
added after watching Ed Boasberg 
play the game.) 

Recel f s CRITERIUM 75 [fourplayer] 

If this game looked familiar to you, 
don't think that your mind has 
wavered or that you have flippers on 
the brain. Criterium 75 has been 
around for a while in Europe and 
even popped up at Redondo Beach 
with a different manufacturer name 
on it. But that's another story. This 
edition has had a face-lift; now 
solid-state, all Recel has to do is 
(continued on page 50) 
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Association News 

WMMA 
Elects Officers 

Officers elected at the recent 
Wisconsin Music Merchants As¬ 
sociation (WMMA) Annual Con¬ 
vention include President Wally 
Bohrer, Hastings Dist., Inc., Mil¬ 
waukee; Vice President Rollie Ton- 
nell, Cigarette Service, Appleton; 
and Secretary-Treasurer Russ 
Dougherty, Rapids Coin Machines, 
Wisconsin Rapids. All were re¬ 
elected and will serve through the 
year 1976-77. 

Two men moved off the associa¬ 
tion's board of directors to be 
replaced by two othes. Retiring 
were Clint Pierce, Pierce, C.S. 
Music, Brodhead, and Bob Ron- 
dequ, Empire Dist., Green Bay. 
Pierce was WMMA's first president, 
serving a term that lasted 25 years. 
Added to the board were Bob Fitzke, 
Wausau Coin Machines, Wausau, 
and Norm Hubbard, Coin Machines, 
Inc., Colfax. They join re-elected 
members Wally Bohrer, Ernie 
Feight, Feight's Coin Machines, 
Rhinelander, and Jim Stansfield, 
Stansfield Vending, LaCrosse. 

Highlights of the convention in¬ 
cluded a jukebox seminar, three 
films, shirtsleeve discussion ses¬ 
sions, a report on the technician 
apprenticeship program, an awards 
presentation, the banquet and en¬ 
tertainment by the Ham 'N Wry 
Quartet. The theme of the annual 
meeting, held October 2 and 3 at the 
Holiday Inn, Wausau, was "The Big 
Sound." 

Tournament Kits 
Ready 

Organization for the 1977 Illinois 
Coin Machine Operators Association 
(ICMOA) Pool Tournament has 
begun according to John Messer- 
vey, ICMOA executive director. 
Illinois operators are urged to send 
for their tournament kits immediate¬ 
ly so that they might begin selling 
their locations the idea this year. 

The $20 kit includes official 
tournament rules, promotion post¬ 
ers, player sign-up sheets, score 
cards and a location winner trophy. 
The tournament, held in co-opera¬ 
tion with the Pocket Billiards Associ¬ 


ation of Illinois, provides 8-ball 
competition for $5,000 in prizes. 

The ten-week tourney begins the 
week of January 10. The finals are 
scheduled for April 3. Durina thp 
1976 tournament, operators from 

IAAPA Meet 

Close to 300 exhibitors showed 
their products and services at the 
58th annual convention of the Inter¬ 
national Association of Amusement 
Parks and Attractions (IAAPA). The 
convention and trade show was 
held Nov. 18-21 at the Rivergate 
Exhibition Center in New Orleans. 

The convention was much more 
than a trade show, of course. There 
were meetings of the Executive 
Committee and the Board of Direc¬ 
tors. There were innumerable work¬ 
shop sessions including seminars on 
tourism and packaged tours, thea¬ 
ters, games, entertainment, food, 
rides, arcades, theme parks, promo¬ 
tion and publicity, retail merchandis¬ 
ing and electrical problems. There 
was a Ladies Tea featuring Dr. 
Joyce Brothers. And the final event 
was a New Orleans Bal de Carnival 
featuring a show and dancing. 

But the show remained the star. 

It was a child's dreamland —only an 
adult could do business here. There 
were rides, hats, stuffed animals, 
prize dolls, t-shirts of all sorts, in¬ 
cluding a number applied with your 
own computer print-out face. There 


throughout the state reported much 
increased revenues from their tables. 

Further information about the 
event is available from ICMOA 
headquarters, 1201 Waukegan Rd., 
Glenview, III. 60025. 

Big Success 

were cotton candy machines, shark 
jaws and other tacky gifts of all 
sorts. There was "Peter the Paper 
Eater," a talking trashcan and ani¬ 
mal acts including a chicken that 
played tic tac toe and a duck that 
played the piano. There was a 
talking head —"Doesn't that look 
real?" the man behind me asked his 
wife. Woody Woodpecker was there 
and so, looking a little flabby was 
Spiderman. 

There were shooting galleries and 
games, including one called "Mole 
Eradicate" and another called "Rat 
Hunting both by a Japanese compa¬ 
ny, Meisho. And there were what we 
used to call penny pushers; now the 
player uses a quarter. 

The exhibitions had to share 
stardom with the hall. The Rivergate 
is a modern structure built specifi¬ 
cally to house exhibitions. It held the 
294 IAAPA exhibitors easily and 
without crowding, all under one 
spacious roof. In marked contrast to 
the basement of Chicago's Conrad 
Hilton which seemed dark and quite 
cramped, the Rivergate is lightand 
airy, in short a perfect show facility. 



The kids enjoy one of the big rides at the IAAPA 
show , held November 18-21 at the Rivergate 
Exposition Center in New Orleans. 
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short-term thing/' 

Hesch said that he bought new 
machines for 15 to 20 per cent of his 
locations every year, rotating from 
there. "We usually try to change 
from one manufacturer to another 
to get a big change," he said. 

Nim's figures'were similar. 
Fifteen per cent of his new locations 
get a new box every year, fifty per 
cent get one every other year, the 
remainder every three to four years. 
Asked if the new equipment stimu¬ 
lated play, he replied in one word, 
"definitely." 

All of the operator-officers 
operated more than one brand of 
phonograph. Nims, who is also the 
Rock-Ola distributor for New Or¬ 
leans, naturally operates Rock Olas 
primarily, however. And he saw an 
advantage in operating mostly one 
brand: "I feel we can give better 
service by operating primarily one 
machine," he said. Garret said that 
he doesn't operate too many See- 
burgs, and for him Wurlitzer "has 
kind of gone by the wayside." He 
does operate Rock-Olas, AMIs and 
NSMs. 

Van Brackel operates all three 
American-made phonographs, AMI, 
Seeburg and Rock-Ola, but like 
Nims he operates mostly the latter, 
because it is, he said "a more 
mechanical machine," and as a 
result easier for his mechanics to 
work on. 

All four of the operators that we 
talked to operate a substantial 
amount of music. For Garret, music 
comprises 1/3 of his route, for Van 
Brackel 40 per cent, for Hesch about 
half and for Nims approximately 35 
per cent. All use primarily the 
standard pricing structure, two for a 
quarter, five for 50 cents, but 
Garret, Hesch and Nims are all 
experimenting with one for a quarter 
play. Garret said that he has some 
boxes set up at one for a quarter, 
four for 50 cents, seven for 75 cents 
and ten for a dollar. "That's ten 
cents a record," he said. "The idea 
of course is to get them to put 
that extra couple of quarters in." 
Hesch has a few of his machines on 
one for a quarter, four for 50 cents 
and nine for a dollar, but it is 
definitely an experiment. Only 
about five per cent of his machines 
are set up that way. Nims is 
experimenting on about five per 
cent of his machines as well, with 
one for a quarter, three for 50 cents 
and seven for a dollar. 




CUE BALL 


'Sees" in the dark 




Is the ONLY table in the WORLD with the 


YOU 


Exclusive 
with every 
Valley Table — 


the ball that 
revolutionized 
coin-operated 
table play! 


Only Valley has it — 
only Valley could! 


KNOW 

IT 

WORKS! 


Same regula¬ 
tion size and 
weight as 
numbered 
balls. 


Merry Christmas & Happy New Year 


Pro‘Soccer 


BUMPER POOL® 


• REVERSIBLE TEXTURED OR PLAIN 
TEMPERED GLASS PLAYFIELD 


G3G3 


fOu 

TjKjl 

DIVISION 


THE ORIGINAL . . . MADE AND 
SOLD ONLY BY VALLEY. 

• ONE-PIECE Vt" SLATE PLAYFIELD 

• REGULATION SIZE (58" x 42" x 31") 


AMERICAN-MADE CUES BY 

one-piece & two-piece (write for brochures and prices) 

® 

POOL AND BUMPER POOL* TABLES • CUES • PRO-SOCCER 


M§\[L[L[1V 


VICTOR COMPTOMETER CORPORATION 


P.0 BOX 656 
333 MORTON STREET 
BAY CITY. MICHIGAN 48706 
(517) 892-4536 


CHECK THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


• drop chute or push chute 

• top quality American-made 2%" balls 

• Valley manufactured 4-prong cues. 

• genuine billiard cloth, backed for 
long play 

• aluminum channel slate supports 

• vinyl coated down corners 

• non-resettable counters on all 
models 


• high-style chrome and textured cor¬ 
ner 

• professional American-made pure 
gum rubber cushions 

• sound-proofing features 

• end clean-out door 

• one-piece slate playfield on all 
models 

• 25c, 35c and 50c play available 
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international dateline 


Deal Clinched 

The products of four American 
game manufacturers will be manu¬ 
factured in the United Kingdom, 
following an $800,000 deal clinched 
during the M.O.A. Show in 
Chicago. 

On the British side the discussions 
were led by Mr. Bob Deith, man¬ 
aging director of Ruffer and Deith 
Ltd., the major London distribution 
company, together with Mr. John 
Evans, of the Gemini Manufacturing 
Co. of Pontypridd, South Wales. 

They talked with Project Support 
Engineering, Meadows Games, 
Exidy and Electra at the show and 
agreed that all four companies 
should send the electronic com¬ 
ponents involved in the manu¬ 
facture of their video across to 
Gemini in kit form. 

Cabinet work, coin machines, 
monitor installation and final as¬ 
sembly would be carried out by 
Gemini and the finished products 
will be distributed on the European 


market by Ruffler and Deith. 

Bob Deith told P/ay Meter. "With 
the continual fluctuation of the 
Pound's exchange rate, assembly of 
American-designed games in Britain 
will help to stabilize prices and 
ensure that our customers will get a 
well-built, competitively-priced 
game. There is the added ad¬ 
vantage that we will be able to resell 
the machines into Continental 
Europe at a price far lower than they 
could be bought for otherwise." 

The first games that will be 
assembled under the scheme will be 
P.S.E.'s Bazooka, Meadow's Lazer 
Command, Electra's Flying Fortress 
and Exidy's Alley Rally. 

Bell-Fruit to Supply U.S. 

Bell-Fruit are pleased to announce 
that they have recently signed a 
contract to supply machines to 
Amusement Technology of New 
Jersey as a result of the new 
legislation there. 

As part of the large Cope Allman 


International Group, Bell-Fruit are 
leading United Kingdom manu¬ 
facturers and exporters of fruit or 
slot machines. A number of these 
machine are able to be made for 
amusement only due to their high 
skill and entertainment value. The 
factory in Nottingham produces 
between 500 and 600 machines a 
week and the company operates 
nearly 17,000 machines in Britain. 
Bell-Fruit products are also well 
known in Europe where exports are 
assisted by their companies in 
Holland and Germany. Meanwhile 
in the United States, Bell-Fruit hope 
their new bench model Casino range 
will be seen operated in casinos in 
Nevada and Atlantic City. 

Bellini Plans Exports 

The Italian company Bellini has 
just started to export its games in a 
serious fashion. The most popular in 
the export field at present is the 
company's driving game Le Mans. 

A cross between Midway's Wheel 
and 400 Miles of Model Racing (of 
Italy), Le Mans is a sit-down video 
racing game in which the player 
steers a car along a track avoiding 
( continued on page 56) 
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classified 

PINBAILS! WE HAVE OVER 100 GOOD USED PINS IN 
stock available shopped or as is. Good prices on the 
following games: Nip-lt, Circus, Amigo, Twin-Win, 
Odds & Evens, High Lo Ace, Time Zone, Honey, 
Darling, Gulfstream, Flying Carpet, Grand Slam, 
Jumping Jack, Pro Football, Big Shot, High Hand, 
Top Card. Many More. Call Liberty Equipment 
12141-638-5346 

WE RE BUILD DOWNEY JOHNSON, ABBOTT, KLOPP 
COIN COUNTERS. Parts, Belt changers. Lowest 
discount prices. We trade. Our prices will save you 
money. AKRON COIN, 1515 E. 11th,Tulsa, Okla.74104. 
Tel 918/742-5144__ 


WANT LIST 
Wurlitzer Phonographs 

2900 .$200 

3000 . 225 

3100 . 275 

3200 . 375 

3300 . 475 

ALL YOU CAN GETII1 
The Gem Vending Co. 
305/685-5681 

____ J 

VIDEO ANALYZER-Test all video games $69.95. Call 
or write for details. ASC Distributor Sales, 265 Willard 
St., Quincy, MA., (617) 773-1804 


prices reduced! 

Reconditioned—Refinished 

AMUSEMENT 

GUNS 

Allied CRACK SHOT TWIN ... .$795 

Allied KNOCKOUT.395 

C.C. BIG TOP TWIN.595 

C.C. FUNLAND.795 

C.C. SHOOT OUT.995 

C.C. TRAP SHOOT.495 

C.C. TWIN RIFLE.495 

C.C. TWIN SKEET SHOOT.750 

Midway HAUNTED HOUSE ....295 
Wms. AMBUSH MACHINE GUN 395 

Terms: 14 Dep., Bal. Sight Draft 

Call or write for complete list of all 
coin-operated equipment. 

WORLD WIDE 

distributors co. 

A Div. of American Recreation Group 
2734 W. Fullerton, Chicago, IL 60647 
Phone: 312/384-2300 


WANTED 

• Old Gaming Machines 

• Old Counter Games 

• Old Juke Boxes (Pre 



ALL MAKES OF NEW & USED EQUIPMENT" 


LYNDE-ORDWAY 

COMPANY 

INC. 


Quality & Integrity 
Since 1925 


SALES • SERVICE • PARTS 

CALL COLLECT 
- (213) 380-4490 


"Money Handling Systems" __ (213) 380 

"Shredders, Compactors, Balers" 

218 N. JUANITA AVE., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90004 


SCHOOL FOR GAMES b MUSIC. ONE AND TWO 
WEEK COURSES. Phonos, Flippers, and Bingos. By 
schematics! CAL'S COIN COLLEGE, P.0. Box 810, 
Nicoma Park, Okla. 73066.1405)769-5343. 

FOR SALE: Two 22 ft. American "pingate" shuffle- 
board games in excellent condition. AMERICAN 
AMUSEMENTS, P.0. Box 408, Morgan City, LA. 70380. 

Coin Sorter Speeds Counting 

f~? • Sorts, stacks, groups 

l and counts 

\_ f • Aids wrapping 

• Verified counts 
U * * Cuts time by 50% to 

sort I^LJL \\ 75% over hand work 

° nly * 39 95 

lii» s li Write for free details or 
HV jU order now for two week 
Hi __ free trio I 


NADEX Industries Inc. Dept. 1742 6 
220 Delaware Awe., Buffalo, N. Y. 14202 



BUYING - TRADING 
EVALUATING - TAXES 

BY THIS TIME NEXT WEEK 
YOU WILL KNOW AS MUCH OR 
MORE THAN THE PROFESSIONALS 
FROM WHOM YOU BUY OR TRADE 
EQUIPMENT ... IF YOU SUBSCRIBE 
TO THE DRA PRICE GUIDE TODAY ! ! ! 


Every one of these require a manageable way of keeping on 
top of it all. It’s now available in a concise, easy to use 
manual that has been called “THE BIBLE OF THE 
INDUSTRY”. It provides complete information on: 

1. Music, new games and vending equipment as released 
by manufacturers. 

2. Lists all used equipment up to 7 years old — with 
“as is” and “reconditioned” price guide lines derived 
from a cross section of information covering the entire 
United States. 

3. Comments on trends within segments of the industry. 

Fill out and mail the attached coupon with no obligation. 
Discover how easy it is to learn the true facts about our 
industry. You may save thousands of dollars every year with 
this information. 

DISTRIBUTORS RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 370965, Buena Vista Station, Miami, FI. 33137 
Telephone (305) 576-2721 

Company Name-_- 

Name_ 

Address--- 

City_ State__ Zip 


X§X 


WANTED: WILL PAY CASH FOR AMI WALLB0XES 
WRA, WRB, WRC MODELS AND HIDEAWAYS. Must 
be clean and complete, not necessarily shopped. Call 
617-666-4900 or write: MEL0-T0NE VENDING, Inc., 130 
Broadway, Somerville, Mass. 02145, ATTN: H. 
Hoffenberg. 

FREE UP-TO-DATE CATALOG and samples showing 
vending machine labels, manufactured to meet your 
local requirements. SETON NAME PLATE C0RP. 
2050-Boulevard, New Haven, Ct. 06505 

ATTENTION: FAMILY GAME ROOM, ARCADE 
OWNERS; CHANGE MAKERS for CHANGE BOOTHS. 
Fast errorfree. Write information. AKRON COIN, 1515 
E. 11th, Tulsa, Okla. 74104. Tel: 918/742-5144 

CLOSE OUT SALE: 1 Kim towel, 1 Superior tab gum, 1 
Hershey bar, Postmaster $20 each, 2 U-Select Its, 1 
Popcorn, 3 Pez $50 each, Moulds to manufacture a 
universal bulk vendor $15. AL HOFF 1920 Rose, 
Baltimore, MD. 21213. _ 


SEE THE NEW 
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SELECTION 

ROWE-AMI 

R*81 

PHONOGRAPH 


1977 MODEL 
SOLID STATE 


ATLAS MUSIC CO. 
2122 N. Western Avenue 
Chicago, ILL 60647 
Phone: (312) 276-5005 


Established 1934 


• Old Nickelodeons or Orch- 
estrians 

• Old Arcade Games (pre 1940) 

• Old Pinballs (Pre 1950) 

Or write to me at 300 South 
Lewis, Sioux Falls. S.D. 57103. 


• Literature, Brochures or 
Operating Manuals on same 
Call person to person COLLECT 
to E.J. Cummings (605)336-3398. 


PLATMETER 
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(continued from page 28) 

change the 75 to 77 and voila! New 
game! 

This actually isn't too bad a 
machine; in fact it's gotten a lot of 
play in the past and offers some 
good action. If anything, it's a 
tribute to Chicago Coin's Dolphin 
and Showtime. The center feature 
is the main part of the game with 
captive balls to hit for points and 
increased bonus values. An addition 
is the center post feature that pops 
up when the middle ball is hit into its 
respective hole. 

Looking at the top though, I have 
some problems with this model. 
Three rollovers (red, green and 
yellow) combine with two posts for 
action that is less than exciting. 
Lanes may have worked better since 
the action of these top posts can 
tend to be slow and erractic. the 
top two thumper bumpers give 
good angles and are enhanced by 
two targets and top left and right. 
There are also two side lanes, but 
this is where the top symmetry 
ends. 

On the left at mid-top playfield is 
the ever-present feature for the 
year —the spinner —while at the 
right a kick-out hole finds its niche 
against the top side angel of plastic. 
Midfield finds four targets, two at 
either side, and the Gottlieb bottom 
finishes off the playfield configura¬ 
tion of Criterium 75. 

The play on this machine should 
revolve around flipper shots through 
the spinner and at the three captive 
balls. The right kick-out hole is more 
of a nudge or rebound shot, while 
the side targets may not give 
enough action back to the flippers. 
A problem with aiming at the balls in 
the middle is that it can deaden the 
action and drain down the center of 
the game. Players may just go for 
the spinner and hope for the best 
when it comes to thumper bumper 
action. 

Since the center is a bulky 
feature, more space is lost here than 
was the case in the Underwater. The 
slope may also add to the diminished 
play time for the less than 
skillful player, and once again the 
power and stroke of the flippers isn't 
what it should be. 

There's six digit scoring and a 
center bonus set-up that follows 
through on the bicycle theme, but 
I'm not overly excited about this 
machine. Although it is a good 
standard pin game, there's really 


nothing exceptional about it. Maybe 
if the flipper action were better, the 
play would have appealed to me 
more. 

The colors aren't too bad with an 
abundance of light purples, orange, 
blue, green, red and a salmon 
shade. The women are healthy and 
subtly appealing and the bicycle 
theme is a nice one. 

Criterium 75 as a solid-state offers 
an under-amount of the sound I 
grew up excpecting from pinball 
machines, but it's another step 
toward the future. 

Rating: ttttVi 

Recel's LADY LUCK 
1-player FORTUNE) 

This Recel model [Lady Luck] was 
shown as a solid-state as well as 
an electro-mechanical game, al¬ 
though the latter was "down" most 
of the time. I didn't know about this 
game when I played it: something 
was missing although on the surface 
it looked like it might have potential. 

When playing this game one 
notices a profound slope to the left 
although much of the action is at 
the right. Four top lanes begin the 
card motif of the game and the lanes 
drop off center toward the left, so 
nudging tends to bring the ball 
down over the four red rollovers at 
the middle of the playfield. 

There are two thumper bumpers 
at the top and also a top right target. 
The play action at the right is 
continued through dual channels 
that either return the ball to the 
plunger or run the ball down to the 
right flipper. Also at a slight angle at 
the middle of the game is a bank of 
five targets which tend to drop the 
action back down to the flippers. 
And maybe this is part of the 
problem with the game. 

Most of the real action is centered 
around the flippers making this a 
bottom-heavy machine. The captive 
ball feature at the left takes up far 
too much of the available playfield 
and is guarded by a thick metal base 
that slows down ball speed. The 
side rubber of this left side doesn't 
have the high-intensity spring action 
that it should have, and a target at 
left of the middle bar is almost 
wasted. 

The modified Gottlieb bottom 
would be okay if the flippers were 
better suited to "saving" the ball. 
Again the power and stroke are 
lacking for American sensibilities. 
There is six digit scoring and 
100,000 point bonus values but the 


game is a tough one to relax with 
due to the steep slope and overly 
large left-side feature that could 
have been better if smaller. 

There are too many dead spots 
here to give the average player a 
fighting chance, although it may 
capture the fancy of the more 
accomplished pinball artiste. 

Blues, reds, greens and yellows 
supply the color and the backglass 
art is fairly appealing to the eye. The 
women, once again, are shapely 
and sublimely sensual. On the whole 
though, I don't know if this model 
could hold its own against many of 
the other new games. A saving 
grace is that it is different , but that 
may not be enough to make a dent 
in the cashbox. 

Rating; Hit 

AM/s.p.a. HOT RACE [four-player] 
Also at the Amico booth and mixed 
in with the Recel games was this 
effort from Italy. Fortunately I had 
some time to play it even though it 
wasn't working for a large part of 
the show. By its looks the game 
seemed to have a lot to offer but it 
played sluggishly. 

Four banks of four drop targets 
each at the top and mid-field right 
and left are the major features of the 
game; and these tie in with four of 
the five top lanes —A-B-C-D and a 
special. 

There are also three thumper 
bumpers, two recesseed into the 
sides at the middle of the game and 
one at the top. The only problem is 
that everything is set too far apart to 
be of any help to the player. All the 
action is forced to come from the 
flippers, putting a great deal of 
strain on the less than talented 
player. 

The bottom with its long kicker 
rubbers and flipper alignment is an 
"adaptation" (steal is such a strong 
word) from Gottlieb's Top Card. 
Again though, as with the Recel 
games, the flipper power is limited. 
In fact, if there were more power in 
this game, it might realize its 
potential to be an above average 
model, but for this time it was 
lacking —something that may be the 
fault of this one machine which 
looked like it had had a hard time 
(cracked backglass and all). 

Hot Race does give the opportun¬ 
ity for a tie-in of action between all 
phases of the game with targets and 
top lanes melding nicely into a 
working unit. 

( continued on page 5*4) 
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I have been reading your 
articles on New York regarding 
the license situation with inter¬ 
est. At the present time I am 
consultant for two large amuse¬ 
ment companies. 

Everybody has been blaming 
the operators for their behavior 
in New York City. This is true, 
but you must understand that 
they tried to beat other operators 
to the locations that had opened 
up due to the legalizing of 
pinballs. This was before Elinor 
Guggenheimer of Consumer Af¬ 
fairs set down the ground rules, 
thereby creating this mess. The 
council passed the ordinance le¬ 
galizing pinballs which she has to 
regulate. Now it has been 36 
years since pins were legal in 
New York City and in my opinion 
anybody who knew how to handle 


this license is no longer working 
for the department. Instead of 
Mrs. Guggenheimer finding out 
how other cities handle this 
license, she went ahead with 
these regulations as recommend¬ 
ed by her legal department and 
her subordinates. 

What came out of this was the 
worst. In my 45 years of pinball, 
this put all the bad ordinances 
that I have had to live with into 
one. 

Firstly, in all fairness to her 
she was worried about corrupting 
children and trying to keep them 
away from pinballs. But like I 
said she still should have checked 
with other cities on how this 
situation is handled. 

She said in her regulations only 
restaurants with liquor licenses 
can have pins, also movie thea¬ 
ters, colleges, taverns, and ho¬ 
tels. 

She banned restaurants with¬ 
out liquor licenses, luncheonet¬ 
tes, candy stores, pizza parlors, 
discount stores and similar 
places. Every time a machine 
was changed you would have to 
reapply for a new license during 
which the machine would first 
have to be okayed by the inspec¬ 
tor and then you would have to 
wait for the license to be issued; 
meanwhile the new machine is 
not to be operated until this 
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•Pleasure Games* 


MIDWAY Haunted House.$325 

MIDWAY Gun Fight.1295 

MIDWAY Racer.995 

DIGITAL Heavy Traffic.595 

DIGITAL Air Combat.995 

ATARI Steeplechase.795 

SEGA Periscope.845 

EXIDY Death Race.1395 

EXIDY Dest. Derby.1275 

EXIDY Dest. Derby Low.1295 


SPECIALISTS 


MEADOWS Drop Zone.695 

MEADOWS Bombs Away.845 

RAMTEK Trivia..895 

RAMTEKHit-Me.1295 

U.S. BILLIARDS Shark.595 

FUN GAMES BiPlane.925 

FUN GAMES Tankers.825 

CHI COIN Fascination.395 

GREMLIN Play Ball (used).895 

GREMLIN Trap Shoot (used)-945 


ADVANCE DISTRIBUTING CO. 

TEL: (314) 652-1600 
2820 N. GRAND BLVD., 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 63107 

NSM Sales, Parts, Service In The U.S.A. 

FINALLY —A versatile video projection system that has a clear bright 
picture ... as well as a reasonable price—TANDOM VPS 2. And that's 
not all. To our knowledge, TANDOM has the only low-priced color 
video projector with variable picture size capability, and coin-operated 
games. For further information, contact us immediately. 


Deutschemeister*Digital Games •Dynamo Corp.*Fun Games*Gremlin Ind. 


comes about. Also the machine is 
to be placed in a position where it 
cannot be seen from the street. 
These are very tough rules to live 
by as you know. 

The places that are banned are 
those that we in our business 
have always been able to operate 
and these were the places that 
were set by the operators who 
were hungry for locations and by 
newcomers anxious to get started 
in our business. They intended to 
get licenses but were thwarted 
by the regulations. By now they 
were in deep debt with the 
distributors who sold them the 
games. Some had put down down 
payments when they had bought 
the machines and signed notes 
payable in the future. Now they 
were desperate when they found 
out they were operating illegally. 
All this brought about what is 
now known in New York City as 
the Pinball Problem. Very few 
licenses were applied for and 
with no money coming in for New 
York City who had thought to 
realize a million and a half dollars 
from these games. 

Consumer Affairs became very 
disturbed about the situation 
which they had a right to because 
no money was coming in. 

This is something that I had 
expected when I heard about the 
regulations that were set down 
by consumer affairs. The dis¬ 
criminations of the type of loca¬ 
tions that were to have games 
has brought about a terrible 
problem. Many machines were 
operating illegally and the opera¬ 
tors were at a loss at what to do. 

In my opinion all this could 
have been avoided had Consumer 
Affairs found out how to handle 
:he problem of keeping pins away 
Torn youngsters. The right 
Drocedure in hundreds of cities 
which has proven workable, was 
that these machines are not to be 
placed less than 200 yards from a 
public or a parochial school. 

There are other evils that 
unknowingly could come about 
the way these regulations are 
stated but I cannot enumerate 
them now. 

I hope I have given you a 
picture of what came about in 
New York City. 

Harry L. Steinberg 
Wingate Enterprises Inc. 

Miami Beach, Florida 
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critic's corner 

(continued from page 50) 

The artwork revolves around a car 
racing theme and picks up the same 
shades of reds, yellows and blues as 
Gottlieb's Spin Out. It's a bright 
looking game and if nothing else 
shows that some promise is possible 
from AMI s.p.a. In fact, I'd be 
curious to see other pinball ma¬ 
chines they may have attempted. 
Alas, in this case promise won't be 
enough to make this a strong 
contender in the American ratings 
game. 

Rating tttt 

Well that's this month's install¬ 
ment of Merry Pinball, Merry Pin¬ 
ball. My overall impression of the 
show tends to highlight the ordinary 
pinball machines, leaving much 
excitement lacking. But there were 
some damn good developments and 
next month I'll explore the Sega 
efforts (which raises some heated 
discussions), Zaccaria, Sonic and 
Playmatic. Following will come 
words about Allied Leisure, Mirco, 
Bally, Williams and Chicago Coin. 

It's a blockbuster line-up that 
should shape what we'll be playing 
in the months to come. I apologize 
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to those whom I didn't have a 
chance to really talk to at the 
convention, and I say thanks for the 
chance to make new friends. 

It was a good show and I hope 
that all enjoyed it and got from it 
everything desired. As for my 
calendar that many of you saw me 
pushing, it's still available for 77 
(and of course 78). And finally, to 
answer all the questions about the 
book in one shot...yes, it's done 
with the ending of the MOA show 
and will be out in the spring, bigger, 
better, more complete and more 
beatutiful than even I thought was 
possible. Have patience. 

My best to all of you for your 
thoughts and support. Take care 
and keep your games in good 
working order: it helps. Until next 
time, be well and prosper. 

Bellini 

(continued from page 50) 

random cars appearing on the 
screen. The game has an accelera¬ 
tor and gear lever together with 
realistic sound effects. 

Bonus play is available on comple¬ 
tion of an adjustable mileage score. 
What has been most appealing to 
European buyers is the quality and 
price. British distributors are selling 
the game for under $1,700. 

New Games 

(continued from page 26) 
motional tie-ins with Wizard and 
Capt. Fantastic, others were sure to 
follow. Atari, P.S.E., and U.S. 
Billiards all set out last year to cash 
in on Jaws mania and produced 
various versions of shark games. 
This year it was Fun Games hoping 
to ride the crest of the King Kong 
craze and Sega tying in one of their 
new games with none other than 
"the Fonz." 

The game is not to be confused 
with the character—it has a set of 
handlebars and a video screen, 
Henry Winkler doesn't. Still the 
game shares his character's name; it 
is called Fonz. And it is naturally a 
motor-cycle racing game. Player 
controls are a set of realistic 
motorcycle handlebars. The video 
playfield consists of the player's 
motorcycle, competing bikes and, 
of course, a track that bends and 
winds its way along until playing 
time (adjustable from 45 to 100 
seconds) is over. The game concept 
is rather basic but Sega did manage 
to add a feature that enables the 


operator to adjust the size of the 
competing bikes and thus make the 
game more difficult. 

Take a proven game concept, 
throw in a well-known name to en¬ 
dorse it, tie the two together and 
promote the heck out of it and 
you're bound to create a demand for 
the game. That's the philosophy 
Sega is banking on with Fonz. 

Sega did have one other game at 
the show making its first appear¬ 
ance. It goes by the name of Tic Tac 
Quiz. If you've ever seen the 
Hollywood Squares on NBC, you 
know exactly what Tic Tac Quiz is 
all about. It's a combination quiz/tic 
tac toe game. A tic tac toe grid is 
displayed on the video screen in 
order for a player to light his X or 0, 
he must earn the right by either 
agreeing or disagreeing with a 
statement displayed on the lower 
portion of the screen. If the player 
answers correctly, he gets to 
choose where he will place his 
symbol on the grid. The player 
getting three in a row or five 
squares first is the winner. The 
simple matter of the NBC version of 
the game staying on TV for so long 
gives testimony to the game's 
appeal to the public. We like it 
better than Fonz, but it's hard to say 
how much the "name" will help 
Fonz. All Tic Tac Quiz has going for 
it is that it is a good game that 
should last. What more can you 
ask? 

If you can remember that far 
back: in the beginning of this article, 

I mentioned a video piece by U.S. 
Billiard would be brought up for 
later discussion. Well, later has 
finally arrived. The game is an 
interesting new video game called 
Video Pool. 

There are four different versions 
of pool that can be played: rotation, 
11-count, 8-ball and carom billiards. 
As with U.S. Billiards new full-sized 
billiard table, the credit system in 
Video Pool is one that charges by tie 
rather than by the game. The 
players get so many minutes of 
playing time per coin, up to nine 
units of time. The same warning 
light feature is activated when 
playing time remaining reaches 30 
seconds. As was said earlier, we like 
this new system of pricing and feel 
that it has the potential of greatly 
enhancing the earning power of 
certain games. 

How does one go about playing 
pool on a video screen? You do it 



without cues. Instead you aim the 
cue ball displayed on a pool table lay 
out and shoot it by pushing a 
"hard" or "soft" shot button. A 
hard shot makes the cue ball roll 
farther after making contact. This 
enables the player to shoot for 
"shape" as in regular pool. One 
aims his cue ball by lining up tracer 
dots that emit from the center of the 
ball indicating the direction it will 
head in after the button is pushed. 
Bank shots and combination shots 
are possible. Because the size of the 
screen is limited to 23 in., the 
number of object balls are limited. In 
the video version of 9-ball for 
instance, each player has four balls 
to sink before he gets to shoot at the 
eight ball. In all, Video Pool is a 
cleverly designed game equipped 
with an advanced credit system. 
Chances are it will do quite well. 
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cowboy, shooting down fighter 
planes with an anti-aircraft gun. But 
who can use them? Who's got the 
space? Aren't many of us with the 
facilities of Marriott's Great America 
Parks. 

Item ft 13. Chicago Coin had a 
surprise-they had no surprises. 
Unless you counted the "Coney 
Island Gun" which was released 
months ago. I didn't expect to see 
that there. 

Item ft 14. I mention to Del that the 
edge has been taken off the 1976 
MOA by its late date, and as a result 
many of the manufacturers are 
displaying machines already re¬ 
leased and somewhat familiar to 
many operators. (Especially those 
that read Play Meter.) 

Item ft 15. Sega debuts "The 
Fonz," a motorcycle race game. To 
guarantee plays, Sega has a cutie 
handing out free T-shirts to each 
player. There's all those high 
income earning operators fighting in 
a long line for a stupid $2.00 cotton 
T-shirt. How can you account for 
it? Del and I shrugged and got in 
line. (I'll take a medium, honey.) 

Item ft 16. Hadn't seen Mirco's 
"Spirit of '76" micro-processor pin¬ 
ball since its intriguing introduction 
at last year's MOA. Sadly, little had 
been done to improve its drabness 


of color and play. No guts, no 
glory. Played some important solid 
states that were great pins. Del 
raved about them and his is a 
potential customer's opinion. (But 
I'll leave the pins to our resident 
expert, Roger the artful Dodger.) 
Hang in there, Rog. 

Item ft 17. Lunch time. The MOA 
Exposition snack line is primitive 
even by Dubuque, Iowa standards, 
but there's nothing primitive about 
the prices. Del balked at 80 cents 
fora hot dog, but I said C'mon, you 
can't take it with you. No, he 
replied, but I hate to blow my 
accumulated life savings on a hot 
dog and coffee in the basement of 
the Conrad Hilton. He had a point 
there. 

Item ft 18. Atari, a fair-to-middling 
successful company, had the game 
of the show-the F-1. Never have I 
played a game that I experienced 
physically like the F-1. It's a large 
sit-down driving game that utilizes a 
rear-projected three dimensional 
picture of a race track. As cars 
come into my racer's path I found 
myself lurching to duck the crash, 
my stomach jumped, muscles 
tensed: it was a roller coaster ride 
without actual motion. Sensational! 

To large for most operators and 
expensive ($4,500-$5,000?) but 
simply great and would it make 
money! I told Del I'd knock down a 
wall to get one in my arcade. 

Item ft 19. Took another look at 
Allied Leisure. 

Item ft20. The man who sold me an 
arcade room and got me into the 
"quarter a throw toward a living" 
business is Dan Winters of Red 
Baron Amusements and Americoin 
out of Milwaukee. Dan was at the 
American booth with a Cheshire cat 
grin on his face and well he might. 
Americoin showed perhaps the top 
electro-mechanical game at the 
show-Junkyard. I'm an old sucker 
for carnival crane games and Junk¬ 
yard uses this concept in an 
attractively colored cabinet with 
realistic sound effects. I tab this 
game a "sleeper-biggie." 

Item ft 21. The wives returned from 
the luncheon and raved about the 
dinner. Del raved about his dinner 
too but for a different reason. 
Sharon asked how many times I'd 


visited Allied Leisure. I lied. 

Item#22. Hey, a game for operators 
who don't do business in the 
Astrodome, must be a few of them 
around. Brunswick, of all people, 
has a l-i-t-t-l-e machine called 
Block-a-Bucket or Block-a-Shot I 
can't remember for sure I was 
having so much fun playing it. It's 
basketball is what it is in a machine 
no bigger that a stand-up cigarette 
vendor, and it's electro-mechanical 
and hand manipulated and so simple 
I should have made it myself and got 
rich instead of Brunswick who's 
going to have'em on the market in 
December. God, I like that dumb 
l-i-t-t-l-e game. 

Item ff23. Bad games aren't scarce. 
Last year Taito introduced the 
hologram target, a neat innovation. 
The year Taito appeared to be 
concerning the market on copies of 
last year's games. They weren't 
alone. 

But Fun Games who had a giant 
in Bi-Plane recaps my personal 
"Most Ridiculous of Show" Award 
for a TV concoction which depicted 
the east coast of the U.S. from 
which a ship departed and the 
player was expected to thrillingly 
navigate it between islands, rocks, 
hurricanes, the Bermuda Triangle, 
floating beer cans, and sundry 
flotsam and jetsum I couldn't be¬ 
lieve. It resembled a screen full of 
spaghetti. Back to the drawing 
board, guys. 

Item ft 24. A silver robot with lights 
flashing glided up to me in one of 
the aisles and said something unin¬ 
telligible. Never having met a robot 
before I leaned over to catch what it 
was saying. It said, Didya get a look 
at the gal over at Allied Leisure? 

Item ft 25. The television games at 
this show have definitely not shown 
the imagination and progress of last 
year. Much repetition, variations of 
proven themes. Seems to be an 
opportune time for fresh electro¬ 
mechanical approaches like Exidy's 
Old Time Basketball, a game which 
is cute and fun. Though nothing 
specticular, it should do well. 

Item ft 26. Who says Chicago's 
finest aren't doing their job? Two 
years running they get the kid from 
Iowa. I should have put a "Mafia 
Staff Car" sticker on my bumper. 
See you next MOA, fellas. 
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PEATMETER 



PONY EXPRESS 
TOO SLOW? 

Try Play Meter 9 s 


Our paid subscribers are Very Important Personages, too valuable to 
let them languish days, even weeks, waiting for their Play Meter to 
arrive by the normal method of delivery. That’s why we’re now 
offering the Play Meter V.I.P. Service to paid subscribers for only 
$10.50 a year (roughly 88 cents an issue). For this one-time price, you, 
Mr. Subscriber, will receive Play Meter via first class mail, an added 
assurance that Play Meter will arrive at your door sooner than ever 
before. If you would like to take advantage of this V.I.P. Service , 
simply fill in the coupon below and return it to us with a check or 
money-order for $10.50. Go first class, go Play Meter. 


Play Meter V.I.P. Service 


Name_ 

Company 
Address _ 
City_ 


_State_ 


PLAY METER 

P. O. BOX 24170 • NEW ORLEANS, LA. 70184 • (504) 827-0320 













^Disc-O-Dek 

MODULAR DANCE FIOOR 


builds location traffic 
generates incredible excitement 

an attraction unto itself! 



MODULAR DANCE FIOOR P.O. Box 521, Unionville, Conn. 06085 
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box, we’ll try it out, but we need so many dollars a 
week to make it worthwhile.” And we don’t have 
any problems with front money or “the edge,” so to 
speak. 

PLAY METER: What about games? 
PASZIEWICZ: All our games are on a fifty-fifty 
split. But again any time a location requests a real 
nice piece that it doesn’t deserve, we get the edge. 
We tell them, “This machine cost two thousand 
bucks and we’ll give it to you on a trial basis, but we 
have to have so many dollars for ourselves.” 
PLAY METER: And they go for that? 
PASZIEWICZ: In most cases, yes. There’s an 
exception to every case. You’ll find them saying, “If 
you don’t the other guy’ll give me fifty-fifty.” We’ve 
found that in this business every location is 
different. You can’t have a set pattern for the whole 
operation. It cannot be done. We’ve tried it, and it 
doesn’t work. 

PLAY METER: Speaking: of vour local competitors: 
how do you get along with the other operators in 
your area? 

PASZIEWICZ: We have a local association of 
sorts, and we try to stick together. 

PLAY METER: How do you promote a play on your 
jukebox? 

PASZIEWICZ: Very good question! I have one man 
that’s in charge of all my collectors, Mr. Bernie 
Hodges. He buys the records every week and he 
does the programming for all the boxes. When the 
collectors come in to pick the records up for their 
locations, they’re all marked and they know where 
to put the records. We like to change at least two to 
four records a week on a jukebox. And then what 
we also do, when the collectors leave a location, 
they leave usually one or two records with the 
location, bringing the rest back, of course, for our 
library. And these people in the locations, whether 
it’s the barmaid or the bartender, the owner, will 
help a lot—you’d be surprised. Also, when we 
change records we put colored strips on the new 
records for the week. We mark those and we feel 
that helps a lot. 

PLAY METER: How does Mr. Hodges select the 
new records? 

PASZIEWICZ: He’s very familiar with every 
location; he knows what their needs are, whether it 
be country-western or whatever—he knows what 
they do. We like to have a selection of records in 
every tavern; because you like a certain record, 
maybe I won’t like it; so we have to have a 
distribution of all type records on the box. We’re 
operating pretty heavily in a Polish neighborhood 
here, and we like to keep a couple polkas on all the 
boxes, because for some reason, when those 
records come on, it makes for happy people and it 
does a lot for the tavern owner and location and 
helps out everybody. Polish music is happy music. 
PLAY METER: Do you get a lot of requests from 
the location for particular music? 

PASZIEWICZ: Our collectors carry with them little 
pads, record request forms, and on these pads the 
location can request records for the following week. 


You have ten lines there to list the names of the 
records and the artists. The collector fills this out at 
each location and brings back these request tickets 
with him. And they’re all uniform—it’s not like a 
napkin here and toilet paper there— everything is 
uniform. The man that buys the records, he checks 
the lists. He goes to our library; if we don’t have the 
record requested, then we order it. It sometimes 
takes a week or two to get it, but we try like hell to 
get it for the location. On the bottom of that record 
request form there is a place for the name of the 
location and for wallboxes so that we know how 
many title strips we’ll need for that location. That’s 
all taken care of that way. We’ve been doing this for 
the last fifteen yers and it really works out well. 
That’s the name of the business: you have to give 
service and you have to get what they want. 
PLAY METER: How long do you hold on to a 
phonograph? You mentioned that you’ll buy maybe 
fifty new ones during the course of the year. How 
many will you trade in and how old will they be? 
PASZIEWICZ: We don’t trade too many boxes 
in—we haven’t traded a jukebox in in quite a few 
years. Usually we wear them down to the ground or 
give them to institutions or sell them for home use. 
We sell them to other operators also, but we 
haven’t traded a box in in about ten years. You can’t 
get the price. 

PLAY METER: How long do you keep a box? 
PASZIEWICZ: I would say maybe eight years. We 
run them through pretty good. 

PLAY METER: How do you select a phonograph 
for a location? 

PASZIEWICZ: When we go into a new location, the 
salesman goes in with some brochures. And of 
course you go in with a big splash, try to give them 
what they want: you do what you can for a location. 
You show them three boxes: “Which do you want?” 
It depends of course on the style, the atmosphere of 
the location, the decor and everything else. For 
every box that goes in a location, incidentally, we 
supply a remote control that goes behind the bar. 
PLAY METER: What about wallboxes? 
PASZIEWICZ: Well, we shy away from wallboxes. 
I don’t feel you get much money from wallboxes. 
For one thing, they’re expensive. When you go into 
a wallbox location, usually you’re talking ten or 
fifteen wallboxes, and it becomes very expensive 
after a while. Wallboxes don’t make that kind of 
money, or they do only in some places. 

PLAY METER: What about the cost of the big 
boxes—always groiner ud— is that g-oing to have 
some adverse effect on the business? 
PASZIEWICZ: That does bother us a little bit. 
Here again, we try to get the edge on a location 
wherever possible, to help compensate for our high 
cost of equipment. On the other hand, I don’t think 
the equipment will get much higher in the next year 
or two. 

PLAY METER: What do you foresee in the future 
for the music operator? 

PASZIEWICZ: As long as you have good records 
and change the records regularly, keep the box 
looking good, keep the pricing at a fair price to go 
with the location or the area that you’re operating 
in, the money will always be there. 
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new 


FEATURES 


• 1 OR 2 PLAYER ACTION 

• 25 CENTS PER PLAYER 

• ADJUSTABLE PLAYING TIME 

• 23-INCH SOLID STATE MONITOR 

• REALISTIC SOUND EFFECTS 

• “CRAZY TRAFFIC ACTION" 


DIMENSIONS 


WIDTH - 2972' 
HEIGHT-67’ 
DEPTH - 31% 


Distributed By 


— 


EXIDY 2599 Garcia ave 

Mt. View, Ca. 94043 (415) 968-7670 





































The Age of Rock-Ola, continued. 


You’re looking at the latest in a 
long line of leaders. 

It’s the Rock-Ola 470. A state- 
of-the-art machine. 

Underneath that flamboyant, 
customer-attracting surface lies 
everything that made Rock-Ola 
number one in jukeboxes. 


There’s the indestructible Rock- 
Ola Revolving Record Magazine. 
Surrounded by impressive and 
easily-serviced 100% solid-state 
circuitry. 

Plus the kind of technological 
advances that will make sure 
the Age of Rock-Ola will go on 
a long, long time. Like our unique 


self-protection circuits. And our 
exclusive heat-dissipation system 
that keeps dirty, greasy air out 
of the machine entirely. 

The incredible Rock-Ola 470. 

It’s the latest in a long line of 
leaders. With more to come. 


This is the Age of Rock-Ola. 


















































